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EB \UCHERY OF CONSCIENCE BY THE 
poLicY OF THE TRACT SOCIETY. 








some time ago we had occasien to advert to 
e debauchery of the public conscience, and 
yhat we may call the conscience of the pul- 
» through the example set by the American 
act Society of concealing and keeping back 
testimony of the Word of God against the 
yity of American slavery. We promised 
,, we would, at some other time, go more fully 
» the consideration of this matter, especially 
a way in which the policy of ministers and 
rches has been determined and made hab- 
| by the policy of the ‘Tract Society. The 
ent 
nal pastors and ministers in two counties 
the state of Vermont is so thorough, concen- 
ved, and unanswerable an exposure of the 
nuciples and disastrous influence of that policy, 
i, our proposed work is almost a business of 
ererogation. 
4s now conducted,” remarks that docu- 
pent, “the Society dissents from the great body 
ugeheal Christians on points which, in 


r estunation, are of fundamental importance 


forcible document put forth by Congre- | 





nterests of true purely and sound morals. 

compliance with the demands of an un- | 
sonable and wicked faction, it refuses to give 
the 


erance to the convictions ot Chiristian | 


ld on such points, its name and the names 


for the « vangelical character of its publica- 


\s now conducted it has proved uv- 


To ITS OWN CONSTITI TION: 


| 
Nits officers are no longer trustworthy vouch- | 
= | 


tO THE 


or Humantry anp or Gop: to 


or Truru aNnDorF EvancenicaL Renim- 
yy throwing itself, as it has done, as a 
] 


hit 
i 


tof Christendom opposed to slavery, it has 
| been attempted in our cities. 


ine the ENEMY OF LIBERTY, AND THE BUL- 
OF OPPRESSION, 

\s thus conducted, it is the corrupter of pub- 
law,and of the principles of morality ; and, 
: giving countenance to the notion that peace 
d joy in the Holy Ghost may be promoted, 
|may exist, without practical righteousness, 
-bhecomes A MIGHTY CORRUPTER OF THE RE- 

ON OF THE GOSPEL.” 

A mighty corrupter of the religion of the Gos- 
i! ‘This is a great and fearful charge against 

prominent Christian Institution, into whose 
reasury has flowed an annual contribution of 

undreds of thousands of dollars, and which has 

mprehended in its confidence, and under its 
iiluence, a large proportion of the churches of 
most every evangelical denomination. Nev- 
theless, this charge is thoroughly substan- 
uated by the course so long pursued, and now 
ersisted in, by the officers of the Society, in 
egard to the all-controlling iniquity of slavery 
n our country. A debauchery of the public 
onscience, and an insensibility and perversion 
f the moral sense of the churches and the 
unistry, have ensued upon the concealment, 
upport, and justification of this wickedness, ex- 
ending into all provinces of morality and relig- 

n. The astounding defalcations, frauds, and 
reaches of trust, in individuals and corpora- 
ions hitherto supposed possessed of the very 
oul of integrity and honor, may be traced inno 
mall degree to the influence of this policy. A 
istinguished legal gentleman in a neighboring 
tate recently remarked that it would be an 
uiteresting investigation, if it could be pursued, 
» find how much the ‘Tract Society had done 
0 prepare the way for the iniquity of the Dred 
Scott decision, so debauching the public mind 
on the subject of slavery, that the Judges have 
found the obstacles leveled or removed that 
otherwise would have stood opposed and insur- 
mountable to their wicked promulgation. 

But the point before us now, is the ap- 
jonted and encouraged policy in preaching. The 
Tract Society is either more than the preaching 
of the Gospel, or it is less. If itis more, then 
we ought to abolish the supremacy of our pul- 
pits, and set this machinery upon the throne, 
with the preaching as a mere appendage of the 
Tract Agency. If it is less, then is it an im- 
ertinence and mischievous madness to suffer 
its predominance above the Gospel, to allow it 
to set the law for the Gospel. If it is less, 
then we do not want it; it is a waste of means, 
at} the cost of a dreadful sacrifice of moral 
power. It consumes an amount of money, 
which might be more profitably employed in 
supporting the whole Gospel, and at the same 
time renders it impossible that the Gospel 
should be plainly preached. 

But if it is the Gospel, then is it subject to 
all the laws of the Gospel. With the Gospel, 
no concealment is admissible. It cannot be 
inde a question whether the whole Gospel 
shall be preached, whether that which is offen- 
sive shall be concealed. It was never laid 
down as a rule by the Lord Jesus, that the 
preaching of the cross must be modified to suit 
prevailing sins, or that it must not be preached 
unless all agreed to it. On the contrary, it 
Was predicted that men, on account of their 
sins, would reject it, and would persecute the 
preachers of it; and the appointed remedy for 


} * 
this was by no means a concealment of the 


Gospel, but a persevering and full presentation 
of it, if not there, then in some cther place. It 
was never ordained or permitted to conceal the 
testimony of the Gospel against any prevailing 
wickedness. On the contrary, it was enjoined, 
both in the Old and New Testament, that every 
truth should be fully spoken. And as to sin, if 
‘ny withheld the testimony of the truth against 
- It, they were themselves partakers of it. 
“Thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy neighbor ; 
thou shalt not suffer sin upon him.” 
But here we have a deliberate argument, and 
¥e have seen it taken up and reiterated in the 





rHE | 


| of not preaching at 


between slavery and the public senti- | 











newspapers, and have heard it enforced by 
church members, that inasmuch as there are 
two sides, two parties, the Gospel must be si- 
lent. Inasmuch as it cannot speak with hope 
of doing good, if there is prejudice in the way, 
it must be silent. It must speak only when 
there is only one side. If a prevailing prac- 
tice is said by some not to be sinful, by others 
sinful, the Gospel must be silent. It must 
be silent, because, if spoken’ out, it is sure to 
offend and repel some, and the rule is, Giving 
none offense, neither to the Jews nor the Gen- 
tiles. 

But were there not two such parties when 
Paul was in Judea? ‘There certainly were ; 
and one of them was the ‘Tract party, for con- 
cealing and mutilating the Gospel, so that it 
might take in the Jews and their justification 
by the law of circumcision. ‘The other was 
the party against all compromise, the party for 
pressing the simple Gospel rule. According to 
the Tract policy, Paul must have-said not one 
werd concerning circumcision, but must have 
adopted the famous attempted and exploded gag 
of the Young Meun’s Christian Association, to 
permit no discussion at all on any subject on 
which there was any difference of opinion. To 
whom we gave way by subjection, says Paul, 
no, not for an hour: THAT THE TRUTH OF Gop 
MIGHT REMAIN WITH YOu. . 

If the principle of concealment is right in 
preaching by tracts, so it is in preaching by 
sermons. ‘This questioning of sinners as to 
what sins they will choose to have exposed, 
and what tenderly treated or justified, this 
writing letters to them, all over the land, to in- 
quire beforehand whether they will hear or 
forbear, teaches a time-serving, man-fearing 
policy, to every pulpit im our land. ‘This rule 
all on any subject that 
would cause disturbance and division of feeling 
in the congregation, is the gag-law, which has 


If the principle of cowardice, and of silence 
through fear of man, is right for a vast, rich cor- 
poration, much more is it for a rich church, or for 
a poor single-handed Pastor. If a Tract Society 
may conceal the truth for fear of diminishing its 
receipts, or incurring the ill-will of its subscrib- 
ers, much more may a Pastor conceal it for fear 
of losing his place, and a church for fear of di- 
minishing their pew-revenues. A Pastor would 
certainly be justified in concealing the testimo- 
ny of the Word of God against the sin of drunk- 
enness, if there were four or five drinking chief 
men in his Society who would turn him out of 
his office and prevent his preaching the Gospel 
at all to that people, if he preached against 
drunkenness. He must not even preach upon 
the evils of drunkenness, nor upon the duties 
which the existence of drunkenness, as a do- 
mestic institution, imposes. ‘Those who argue 
for the silence of the ‘Tract Society in regard to 
slavery might just as properly argue for the si- 
lence of the Pastor, and the ministry in general, 
as to every form of defended sin. 


There is great difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes drunkenness. Some say it is 
sin per se to touch, taste, or handle. Some say 
that every creation of God is good, and drunk- 
enness is only the abuse of a good thing, as 
slavery is only the abuse of a good thing. 
Some say that what others call intemperance 
is temperance ; others say that the temperance 
of Timothy is intemperance. Here are at 
least four parties, North, South, East, West. 
Between them all, the minister cannot please 
all, and therefore he must be silent. And the 
Tract Society itself, according to the assump- 
tions of its officers in regard to slavery, is bound 
to be silent on the sin of drunkenness. 

Some time ago a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Tract Society insisted, in 
the course of an argument about the wrongful- 
ness and meanness of mutilating books on the 
subject of slavery, that the mere erasure of the 
word slavery was a very little matter. The 
word, he said, did not occupy a place as big as 
a sixpence in the whole volume! And so, in- 
deed, the erasure of a cypher is a small matter 
in a note, in which you are proved to be owing 
a thousand pounds ; but that little erasure makes 
you a forger, a defrauder, a thief. 

You are looking at the heavens with a tele- 
scope, to observe the transit of a heavenly 
body ; and at the very moment when it should 
be seen, some meddler interposes a bit of leaf, 
the bigness of a sixpence, between the lenses, 
and your instrument is crippled and helpless. 
Yet the leaf bears no proportion to the star, is 
nothing to it, not so much as the hundred thou- 
sand millionth part of one of its acres ; not 80 
much as the single word Slavery to the bulk 
and contents of all the libraries in the world. 

You are on a voyage, and your course is set 
for the harbor whither you are appointed. Some 
one has contrived to alter the points of the 
compass, just one point, or to obliterate, on 
your chart, just one little landmark, which, in 
all the calculations of the navigators in these 
seas, is always taken’ into consideration. It 
was only an alteration not so big as a sixpence, 
but you lose your vessel, and perhaps your life, 
by it. 

The obliteration of the word SLavery ina 
volume of warning against the prevalent forms 
of human covetousness, is a deliberate with- 
holding and withdrawing of all the truth, all 
the weight of judgment and of condemnation, 
that would otherwise have come down upon 
that sin. The introduction of the word in 
Harris’s Volume upon Covetousness was a prov- 
idential and most powerful testimony in that 
work, against one of the most appalling ever 
perpetrated, and against the most appalling ever 
justified, in human society. Because that form 
is ours, becatfSe that most stupendous of sins 
against society is our sin, therefore, according 





o all the principles promulgated in the Word 


of God, the testimony against it should have 
been retained. What treason against God, 
and treachery toward man, to strike it out ; and 
what infinite meanness and cowardice to do 
this in fear and trembling of offending the sin- 
ner; and what an example of servile, base, ir- 
religious expediency, taught by a great Chris- 
tian Institution! By that one little erasure 
the whole power of that book, and its testimo- 
ny, in that important direction, was destroyed. 
It is as if a witness were taken away and put 
in prison; nay, it is the slaying of the wit- 
nesses. It isthe same spirit which threw Jer- 
emiah into the dungeon. It is the same spirit 
that threatened Micaiah with prison and death 
if he did not so present his testimony as to 
square with that of the false prophets. It is 
the same spirit that would have gagged and 
sacrificed Amos, betraying him bound into the 
power of the tyrant. 

Shall this spirit, example, and career be im- 
itated and sustained by the ministry and the 
churches? Shall it be indorsed? Shall it be 
permitted to take another step of concealment 
and treachery, spiking the guns of God’s Word, 
and unlimbering them, in the face of a foe so 
cruel, so relentless, so remorseless, so resolute, 
so regardless of God and man, as slavery in 
our land ? C. 

THE STAND-POINT OF PROPHECY, 


Tue world has always been infested with a 








class of stubborn skeptics, who interrupt our 
ease, and the quietude of our faith, by criticisms, 
doubts, and impertinent logic or experiment. 
On no other subject have these doubters been 
more incorrigible, than on the subject of proph- 
ecy. Many of them admit the possibility of 
foretelling 


lived who really predicted coming things. 


events ; they admit that men have 


But 
they deny all such possibilities in modern times. 
‘They seem to thunk that the spirit of Prophecy, 
like the stream which Moses brought from the 


rock, flowed forth for special emergencies, 


when the race yet wandered in the wilderness 
of early ignorance and weakness ; but that the 
spring long ago dried up. 

Now, we have got all these gentlemen on the 
hip. All our skepticism is gone, and we are 
prepared to convert all doubters! We wish 
them to understand that prophecy is neither so 
dificult nor so uncommon as to provoke unbe- 
lief. 

Judge Edmonds of New York is well known 
as an able advocate of the truth and mysteries 
of Modern Spiritualism. He has lately pub- 
lished the following remarkable paper in the 
Evening Post : . 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

So many instances have. occurred of a similar 
character to that recorded in the accompanying pa- 
per, that I think it worth while to make it public, 
mainly for the purpose of calling the attention of 
others to the subject, to see if by many and re- 
peated observations some discovery may not yet 
be made that will be ultimately of value. I have 
myself witnessed so many such incidents within 
the last seven years, that I am beginning to place 
some confidence in this mode of conveying intelli- 
gence. Whether it is deserving of it, can be bet- 
ter determined when others shall have uttered 
their experience, also, on the subject, for to others 
it must have been nranifested as well as to me. 

Monday, Feb. 1, 185%. J. W. Epmonps. 

January, 1852. 

My nephew, Senter Keyes, is first Assistant-En- 
gineer on board the steamer Ariel, which sails be- 
tween Havre and New York, touching at Bremen 
and Southampton. On her late return voyage she 
sailed from Southampton on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber last. She ought to have made her trip in 
fourteen or fifteen days, but twenty-eight days 
elapsed without her being heard from, and much 
anxiety was beginning to be felt about her fate. 

On Thursday, the 28th inst., news reached by 
the steamer Canada that the Ariel had broken her 
shaft on the 6th of January, had put back and ar- 
rived at Cork on the 16th, all well, but after a 
very rough passage. 

In the meantime she had been heard from, or 
rather Senter had been heard from, in this man- 
ner: Through Mrs. , Who was on a visit at 
my house, Jennie, Senter’s sister, who is living with 
me, heard’from him and had communion with his 
spirit. 

On the 24th, while Laura and Jennie were to- 
gether in the bedroom, Laura saw him sitting in a 








chair. He then said nothing. But in a short 
time Mrs. came in and saw Senter standing at 
the door. He rubbed his hands and said, “ By 


George! girls, I wish 1 was home, but I'm safe 
anyhow.” 

On the next day he appeared again at the same 
hour, and at the same place, and Mrs. again 
saw him. He said, “If the spirits can do any- 
thing, ] want this test for myself. I am safe.” 
And he told the girls to write it down. 

This was about 5 p.m. here, which would be 
about | p.m. in Ireland. 

On Thursday morning the 28th, before the news 
by the Canada arrived, and before it was known 
here that the Ariel had put into Cork, while the 
three girls were sitting together in their parlor, a 
spirit entered the room with a bundle of sticks, 
which he laid down by the sideof Laura. He was 
anlrishman. Atthe same time Mrs. saw a 
young girl dressed all in white, who had in her 
hand ascroll, on which was written ‘“ Good news 
from Senter.” 

That child is known to these girls as one who is 
familiarly around a gentleman of Boston, and about 
four hours after this spirit was seen, a telegram 
was received from him to the same effect; the 
news having reached Boston from Halifax, and 
was immediately transmitted to Jennie by him. 

It seems that for seven years this prophesy- 
ing has been going on; that the cases are 
already numerous ; and that shrewd and able 
men, such as Judge Edmonds, are beginning 
“to place some confidence in this mode of con- 
veying intelligence.” 

Our own mind is very clear on this subject, 
without the checkering of a single doubt, and 
we heartily recommend the suggestion of the 
Judge—to see if something cannot be done. 
And that there may be no lack of suggestions, 
we will make some ourselves. 

1. It is very desirable, in the first place, that 
men should try their powers, first, upon very 
familiar topics. ‘The old-fashioned prophets 
used up all the grand themes, the history of 
nations, the events of empires, the progress of 
the human race, the future glory and victory 
of moral truth. It is not worth while, we think, 
to enter into any competition with the depart- 


ment of useful prophesies. An engineer, in 











his red. shirt, rubbing his hands and uttering 
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the extraordinary wish that he was among the 
girls at home, is a fair beginning. ‘Then an 
Irish spirit laying down a bundle of sticks, by 
the side of a pretty girl, is excellent. The 
young girl in white, with a scroll, is exceedingly 
good. The modesty of this whole representation 
is commendable. Had the prophetic spirit 
touched loftier themes, there had been danger. 
But among such materials it is safe. 

2. Another propriety, which ought to be im- 
pressed upon every young aspirant for prophet- 
honors is,.that he should be scrupulous in 
keeping his secret until the event predicted 
or foreseen has actually happened. 

By this prudent course any little obscurity in 
the original vision can be cleared up. When 
Brady has taken a splendid photograph, he does 
not let it go from his hands till an artist has 
touched it with # pencil, defining the lines, 
deepening some shadows, raising the lights, so 
that the original impression and the after-touches 
taken together make outan admirable thing. And 
prophecy and photography are, in this respect, 
singularly alike. All modern prophecies should 
be retouched after the fact. Then, without doubt, 
many little things which the prophetic spirit for- 
get, or carelessly left out, may be added. 
are some who will carp at this process, and say 
that it is easy to prophesy after a thing has 
happened. 


There 


But truth is of more importance 
than anything else. And every young prophet 
should be compelled to wait and correct his | 
first draft-vision by a subsequent observation, 
that the result may have perfect truth. If | 
Judge Edmond’s friends had published their vi- 
sions a week or ten days before the Ariel was 
heard from, although a great many anxious | 
minds might have been relieved, it would not 
only have encouraged a skeptical spirit in | 
others, but would have obliged the young pro- | 
phet to take all the risks of error. But by | 
waiting patiently till all was known, and then 
publishing the facts, all chances of error were 
cut off. 

‘The same course was judiciously pursued in | 





the case of the steam-ship Arctic. After afl ae- | 
counts had been received, and universally read 

and known, there sprang up a rich harvest of 

prophecies, and it then appeared that sundry 

individuals had known all about these things 

long ago. But they kept their knowledge to 

themselves until it ripened! Then, we do not 

recollect a single instance of mistake. 

Indeed, we firmly believe, that if ten men 
be put to prophesying before the event happens, 
and ten other men prophesy after the event hap- 
pens, the superiority of the latter stand-point 
for observation will be demonstrated beyond all 
reasonable doubt. 

We recollect several cases of lamentable 
failure, for the want of such precautions. 
Captain Franklin and his men were pronounced 
safe; the period of their return was foreseen, 
and many interesting circumstances were ad- 
ded. But, not waiting to correct their obser- 
vations, their vanity was properly punished by 
the happening of things in a very different way. 

The same thing occurred in the case of the 
late and lamented Dr. Kane. Of all the fore- 
sights published before his proper return, we 
do not recollect one that turned out correctly. 
But of all the prophesies published after his re- 
turn, we do"not remember a single one that 
would not bear the closest scrutiny. This 
seems conclusive as to the proper method of 
modern spiritualistic prophesying. We know 
that coffee, wine, pictures, and many other 
things gain credit by age. Prophecy should 


be added to the list. 
We do not say these things from a merely ex- 


terior knowledge. Weare ourselves very com- 
petent modern prophets. 

There are a variety of things about which 
we have clear visions. _ 

We have a number of corrected prophecies 
by us, respecting Kansas affairs, the election of 
Buchanan over Fremont, the arrest of Walker, 
the taking of Sebastopol. Our field notes on 
these subjects have been properly reduced, and 
are now in order for safe publication. 

But we wish it to be publicly understood, 
that we have reliable information, also, on the 
following topics: The fate of the Kansas mat- 
ters in Cengress ; who will be the Presiden- 
tial candidates for 1860, and which one wijl be 
elected. We have clear visions, also, in re- 
spect to the whole process of laying the tele- 
graph across the Atlantic. But the time is 
not yet come for telling what we know. We 
wish to add observation to foresight. All safe 
prophecy should be ballasted. 

To appease curiosity, however, we will give 
a remarkable revelation made to us about three 
or four weeks ago respecting the launching of 
the Leviathan. We were sitting about ten 
o’clock at night looking into the blaze of a lump 
of cannel coal. All at once a man rose up 
before us, whom we knew to be Brunel 
the Engineer. Gazing wistfully at a huge 
black structure, looking for all the world 
like an overgrown ship, he sighed and muttered 
to himself,—“ Three cradles to one baby, and 
we cannot rock him after all.” We also saw 
several immense iron cylinders, with which the 
workmen seemed to be pushing the sides of the 
ship. And one of the workmen looked at us a 
little askance, and putting his finger on his 
nose, said in very emphatic tones, “I think 
these hydrostatic pumps are confounded squirts.” 
We need not say that it turned out to be just 
so. We saw also the result of the launching, 
and after the arrival of the next steamer from 
England, we shall be ready to prophesy what 
it was! If modern prophecy will abstain 
from all religious topics, end will confine its 
vision to things which, if they do no good, will 
do no harm ; and, above all, if it will add sight 
to’faith, and unite to foresight a judicious after- 
thought, we do not see why it should be op- 
posed, or disbelieved. % 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear INDEPENDENT: Up to the present writing the 
Lecompton swindle has not made its appearance in 
the Federal capital. It has been for a week or more 
the great “looked-for;” and theexact shape of its 
features is a matter of some uncertainty. The all- 
powerful Calhoun, who overrides all laws, prece- 
dent and people, in obeying the high commands of 
his excellency of the White House, may have, in 
obedience to authority from the same source, slight- 
ly modified the instrument intrusted solely to his 
keeping. And the official copy may or may not be 
what the papers assert. Whatever it is, however, 
the party must take it lovingly in their ungloved 
hands, and press it into a legal existence, with 
or in spite of the voice of the people of 
Kansas, or the roaring tide of popular indig- 
nation, whose surges are now breaking around the 
Northern representatives who claim partisan kin- 
ship with the Administration. Poor fellows! They 
are politicians by profession, and it requires some 
courage for them to look upon their constituencies 
in this emergency, for they see their political death 
as clearly as England’s prisoner King saw his in 
the earnest and solemn countenances of the “* Peo- 
ple’s Commons” who sat in judgment upon him 
for the betrayal of their rights. The Northern 
Democrats of this Congress have been for weeks a 
solemn setof men. The Douglas band are how- 
ever an exception. They look like men relieved 
of a burden. They are like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 





with the immediate load removed, yet a portion of 





the Hill of Difficulty before them, and their feet | 


taking hold upon “ enchanted ground,” fearing for 
themselves a lack of the true pilgrim’s courage 
and settled principle. May they have an honor- 
The others are still 
To look back to 
So they fix their eyes 


able and safe deliverance! 
in the “Slough of Despond.” 
the people is destruction. 
upon the “ White House,” and smack their lips in 


anticipation of the patronage to be bestowed thein | 


for their fealty to the party whose bidding they 
are to perform. 
not the Kansas-Nebraska scheme, which swindled 
liberty out of millions of her guaranteed acres, 


| and which was the prolific mother of all the sub- 


sequent abominations,—a miserable old political 
harlot, that “ Nebraska Bill”—was not that carried 


| after a long and hard-fought battle by the patron- 
| age of the Executive, who was the head of the 


party, instead of the people and the nation? How 
many were bowled down into political oblivion at 
the next balloting of the people! How few sur- 
vived! And yet ostracised, cast out by the people, 
they were tenderly cared for by the dispensers of 
patronage who solicited their votes. 
precedent, and the game is to be played over. The 
leading partisan presses affect to become indig- 
nant at the intimation of such a thing, but that is 
to blind the people, and was practiced before. But 
it won’t do! The bowstring, already too taut, will 
not suffer another strong pull before the arrow 
will have sped. It will be “the arrow of the 
Lord's deliverance,” and the arrow of the people's 


ee 
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Special Contributors. 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 


contributors to the columns of The Independent, 


over their own signatures :—Rev. Groner B. Cure- 
ver, D.D, (C.,) Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer, (¥,) 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe, (H. B. 8S.) 


Corresyondents 
from different sections of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 
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five or six hundred pages, when the prolific writers 
would spin out some six or eight volumes more of 
the same size, profusely adorned with expensive 
plates, colored according to the highest style of 
art. Every Congress has found, upon its opening, 
a deficiency bill.for printing and paper of a mil- 
lion dollars or more. The deficiency bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means to pay 
the printing already performed or in process, is 
nearly a million of dollars. This, in addition to 
the regular appropriation, which was a huge one, 
will give your readers some idea as to how the 
pockets of Uncle Sam are fleeced. There is, how- 
ever, an evident determination upon the part of the 
House—all parties agreeing—to stop this leak at 
once. ‘There are certain works, containing facts 
gathered by the Departments, which are of great 
value tothe people, and should be published by Con- 
gress, but then they should be put up inthe cheap- 
est and plainest form, and then scattered freely. 
One quarter of the money now expended would 
flood the country with all the valuable informa- 


tion collected, and would be a real benefit to the 
whole people—slaves of course excluded. 

One of the greatest nuisances connected with 
Congress is its interminable talk. It is a great 
bore. The chattering of a flock of magpies would 
oftentimes be a great relief. Talk, talk, talk, and 
that too for all conceivable purposes. Bunkum, 
however, lies at the base of seven-eighths of it. 
Some are in mental sweats, apparently, lest they 
should not appear in the official record of the Globe 
as having said something—no matter how little or 
to what 
pinnacle of fame datly. 


point : satisfied if they are exalted to that 


Hence you will always 


hear them upon any subject where an objec- 
tion can be raised, or a question can be put, 
or a question of order discussed, enlightening 
ihe country, and disgusting the Housel] and 


| galleries, but with their eye steadily fixed upon 


| the official reporters, to see if they catch the words 


Have they not a precedent? Was | 


which hand the member down to fame. Oh, it is 
seeks the floor 


and seems to say, “ You see how important | am to 


sickening, disgusting! Another 


| the work of the House”—in other words, it is a bid 


for the sweet libations of flattery from his fellow- 
members. which his soul loves. Another—a new 
member—arises to address his constituents, and read 
his hour’sspeech. In the manuscript the commas 
and semicolons are all in their proper places, and 
the periods rounded to suit the complexion of his 
district. The hammer falls at the completion of 
his hour, and he subsides into his seat, relieved and 


relieving the House. A fire-eater from as near the 


| equator as the Union will suffer him to reside, 
| takes the floor and “ carries the war into Africa.” 


This is their | 


deliverance, from the shackles of a despotism | 


which has been accumulating in strength for half 
acentury. 

What the fate of that Constitution will be in the 
House is still uncertain. Both sides claim it after 
a studied and careful numbering of their men. 
Some of the more timid are shy of a committal 
upon the subject. Their judgment and feelings 
are with Douglas; their party fealty is to the Ad- 
ministration. They are in the position of politi- 
eal sinners powerfully convicted, and are of 
course unhappy. The stool of along and bitter 
repentance is before them in the one course, and 
a happy consciousness of doing right, and receiv- 
ing the approval of the Christian world, in the 
other. May they be soundly converted to the 
right, is my hearty prayer! 

Mr. Hickman of Pennsylvania, a Democrat of 
the Douglas school, opened on the Lecompton in- 
famy in an hour’s speech on Thursday. It was 
plain, out-spoken, pointed, and in honest old Saxon 
which could not be misunderstood. Members of 
all parties left their seats, and crewding around, 
seemed determined not to lose a word. The Le- 
comptonites from his own state were restless and 
uneasy—in fact, could hardly sit still; and yet, as 
he reviewed the means by which the old Keystone 
State was carried in the Presidential election, and 
the promises which were made by himself and the 
party-speakers, including the leaders from all sec- 
tions of the country,—Secretary Cobb among the 
number—their flushed countenances attested its 
truth. His prophecy concerning the future posi- 





tion of Pennsylvania, in the event of the passage | 


of the Lecompton swindle, went down like a mill- 
stone upon the spirits of his colleagues. They felt 
its truth. He appealed to them to save the party, 
but to save it by doing right, and fulfilling the sol- 
emn promises and obligations they had made to 
the people. In a word, it was a manly speech, and 
will make a powerful impression. I watched 
with a little interest the expression of the features 
of those said to hang in the balance of uncertain- 
ty—or the few uncommitted Democrats who hold 
the balance of power. If physiognomy is any in- 
dex of heart, Lecompton is doomed to defeat. But 
Iam afraid it is too true on this question, as on 
others, that he who doubts, or hesitates to take bold 
ground and fully commit himself, is lost. Those 
determined to vote forthe constitution, solace them- 
selves with the argument used by Southern men, 
i, e. that the excitement will all pass over in a lit- 
tle time, and be acquiesced in by the North as all 
other steps of the like kind have. I confess to a 
fear that the probabilities are too strong in favor of 
the reasoning. We have endured,—no, that word 
is not strong enough—we have cravenly submitted 
to successive steps in this programme of tyranny and 
the driving in of the outposts of liberty, until hu- 
manity has blushed, and humanitarians have well- 
nigh given up in despair. Butin this case it in- 
volves the enslaving of thousands of white men on 
their own soil, and they will fight. That resistance 
involves the country in a bloody civil war, and no 
one is wise enough to see its ending. The vote 
upon this question commences a new era in our 
country’s history. If thé Fire-eaters are success- 
ful, it will be a bloody record ; if they are defeat- 
ed, we shall be tossed upon a tempest of attempt- 
ed nullification or disunion. 
looks to me. 

The question of the public printing has occu- 
pied the attention of the, House during the latter 
sessions of the week. The whole printing busi- 
ness needs a thorough remodeling. Government 
hes got*to be a great book-publishing establish- 
ment, and the most expensive works are published 
by it. It appears to be amania on the part of some of 
the Government officials. A resolution would be 
passed for publishing, say ten thousand copies of & 
work, supposed to be a single volumg quarto of 


This is the way it 


He talks of swords, bayonets, lurid war, streams of 
blood, and all those terrible scenes where 
“Furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy,” 

the gavel knocking him down at the end of sixty 
minutes, amid the ironical laughter of the House. 
Here and there only is a speech made for the pur- 
pose of affecting the vote of the body to whom it 
is addressed, and occasionally by men who seldom 
address the House, but are ¢he orators of that body, 
and its best business men. There too is our friend 
from Tennessee, who is always odjecting when an 
objection is in the remotest degree in order. | 
think I have heretofore ‘informed your rea- 
ders that the rules of the House are made 
more to retard than facilitate its business. A 
single objection coming up from either one of the 
numerous body in a certain stage, will serve to de- 
feat, or insure the final defeat of a measure, how- 
ever trivial or important. Our friend from Ten- 
nessee is always ready for this emergency. When 
the friends of a measure are inwardly congratu- 
lating themselves that it will pass—all parties ap- 
pearing alike in its favor, up jumps our friend from 
Tennessee, with the everlasting “I object” on his 
lips. Personal appeals are unavailing—Phus is his 
hobby, and he rides it daily. He must ride it—in 
fact, it has become essential to his Congressional 
life. He is known now by the surname of “Ob- 
jection,” and will carry it with him to his end. 
If the “ ruling passion” continues, he will enter a 
final objection when the last great Conqueror of all 
touches him and asks his departure. The dusi- 
ness of Congress is matured in its Committees, 
and with a few, and those important exceptions, 
ten times itsamount could be transacted by that 
body, were it not forits ceaseless clack of words. 

The prospect is now that the bill authorizing the 
raising of five new regiments for the Utah war 
will be defeated. There are too many idle sol- 
diers now under pay, and a general feeling seems 
to obtain against raising a large army for so small 
a cause. 

The preliminary report of the Committee on 
Elections on the case of Lewis D. Campbell of 
Ohio, gives very conclusive intimations that he 
will be unseated. Adieu, 

Putnam. 

Saturday Eve, January 30, 1858. 

Church Removal and Charch (Co-operation.— 
The Freewill Baptist church, which has worshiped a 
few months past in Bleecker Building, is to remove 
next Sabbath morning, (Feb. 7th,) to the Twentieth- 
street Congregational church, (between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues.) The church owning the house, and 
hitherto worshiping there, are taking measures to re- 
duce their present expenses and to husband their re- 
sources, while retaining their organization for a future 
movement further up town. 

Upon the cordial recommendation of the pastor, 
Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, and the unanimous vote of the 
church, the Trustees have leased their house of wor- 
ship to the above-named Baptist church, while that 
church is engaged in erecting a house of worship for 
itself. The two churches meanwhile worship together 
under the ministrations of Rev. D. M. Graham, pas- 


tor of the Baptist church. who is to conduct the ser- 
vices next Sabbath, 10} a.m. and 7 p.m 


The communion is to be administered in the after- 











noon at 3 o'clock to both churches together. 
“The Freewill Baptists” are open communionists. 
Mr. Graham is the editor of their Quarterly, and is one 
of their ablest and most popular preachers. 


China and its Revolution.—Dr. D. B. MeCartee, 
for many years a missionary in China, and now about 
to embark for that country, will deliver before the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, on 
Thursday evening, 4th inst., a discourse on China and 
the present condition and prospects of its people. 

—_—_ > ——————— 





Daily Prayer-Meeting Up-Town,—There is a daily 
morning prayer-mecting at the chapel of the “ Home 
of the Friendless,” 29 East 29th St., at 8} o'clock, 
continuing until 9. The meetings are well attended 
and interesting. Have been attended so far mainly 
by members of the Presbyterian churches in the vi- 
cinity ; 





Neal Dow in New York.—At the invitation of the 
American Temperance Union the Hon. Neal Dow will 
address the citizens of New York in the Academy of 
Music orf Tuesday evening next, and give an account 
of his mission to England. 
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Our Olun Correspondence. 


BNDIA---HOW TO BE GOVERNED, AND 
BY WHOM? 








By Our English Correspondent. 


Tux New Year inherits 2 fearful amount of re- 
sponsibilty from the Old. Change, disquietude, 
and uneertainty are prominent and general char- 
acteristics of this ignorant present time. Nor 
may we in it look for any great deliverer from difli- 
@alties and dangers. The civilized world has 
passed thé age when a nation may be moved, and 


Seal, ent: Heuaied- tm seine ae pose party criticism of a Government Department be so 
beet 


eess is for a time of semi-barbarism. 
and comparatively free states, every man must be 
his own “Hero.” He has mind, intelligence, 
rights, and duties; and he has these things in gom- 
mon. He has to think, and to act; and, though in- 
dependent, to move in accordance with contempo- 
raries and compeers. This is both a sign anda 
condition of progress, though we may be but in 
its first stage. If that “ perfect monster” of Mr. 
Carlyle’s imagination, a Hero, were to present him- 
self, and say, Here I am, send me! would not such 
a Hero proclaim himself to be a profane idiot ?— 
not seeing what is now the Divine law of pro- 
gress, and that free peoples, emerged from child- 
hood, are now left, as it were, to their own guid- 

ce, With the printed* book and the lessons of 
: in their hands, and the light of Christian 
civilization inviting their footsteps. They may go 
astray, and stumble and full, through wiilfulness 
and ignorance; but they must so suffer and so 
learn, and go on to perfection, till that wonder 
which is to be comes ;—tfor, ‘* Behold, a King (and 
free Kingly nations) shal/ reign in righteousness.” 

The Christian citizen, if either well taught, or 
half taught, may naturally shrink from this, as did 


ficient for these things? But still, it is becoming 
More and more evident, in this our age, that the 
condition of progress is, the consenting will and 
common action of free Christian men ;—th: 
ard of mordls being raised higher and yet higher, 
day by day, and the obligations of duty being 
Made more and more binding and irresistible, by 
a steady contemplation of the perfect Pattern, till 
the false doctrine, and the inhuman mora!s, im- 
plied in Cain's evasive reply and interrogaiory, be 
entirely rejected and anathematized. 

But this writing is little more than a delaying 
and prefatory shrinking from the too great topie— 
Invi, its Rules and Rulers. 

The Government of the East India Company is 
to be abolished ; and this will be done with pretty 
general consent. Missionaries and philanthropists 
have desired and anticipated this issue. 
Reformers have labored for it; and many will 
shout exultingly, as if Babylon the great had 
falleu—fallen, and a precursory semi-millenniuin 
must supervene. There are reasons, obvious 
enough, for the state of opinion described. The 
ease, a8 We apprehend, will be one of the most 
striking illustrations ever exhibited, of the visita- 


India 


tion of the sins of the fathers upon the children. | 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge. The Company have 
long ceased to be commercial monopolists. Under 


the act of 1834 they surrendered their trade, their | : 
. eee Sneed sionary eat hand, and Mr. Underhill, the able and 


claims territorial and financial, to the Government 
of India, and all their commercial property. But 
though they thus ceased to be a commercial body, 


they have not ceased to bear something of the | 


odium of monopolists, which has lingered in the 
public mind. The Directors, and the Company, 
could not, cannot enrich themselves, to the value of 


a single rupee, by any legislative or executive action | 


in Leadenhall street or Calcutta. Yet not only inthe 


United States, (the land of tradition in all British | 
Matters,) but in Europe, and here in England, we 


have writers, and public meh, and some who 


have wielded large military powers in India, who | 
loudly assume and assert, that in all they have | 


said and done,—by their policy, “ traditionary” | ; 
oe ttc y | could press on.the Directors ? 


and otherwise, they have cared only for Revenuc! 
80, down with the Directors. 
Farther: It has been assumed, that the Direet- 


ors are the actual rulers of India; that they alone | 


are responsible for existing evils, whether religious 
or political, moral or material. This is a popular er- 
ror, of almost universal diffusion, which will greatly 
facilitate, if itdoes not mainly cause, the change 
determined upon. * It is scarcely necessary to stop 
to observe, that no really good thing can have its 
origin in popular ignorance, and a generally preva- 
lent fallacy ; nor need it be remarked, that govern- 
ments and the possessors of power have always 
Been ready enough to sanction such errors, and to 
use them, for the purpose of further aggrandize- 
ment. 

The fact never popularized, the fact lost sight 
of now,is: that for many years the Government of 
India has not, in an exclusive sense, been with 
the Company ; not with the Directors ; but with the 
Board of Control, and with the Governors-General, 
appointed, not by the Directors, but by the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, for the time being. The policy 
of the Directors, for years, has not been that of an- 
nexation. Afghan expeditions, Burmese and Per- 
sian wars, these have been the fruits of the policy 
of secretly active and almost irresponsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown, and their nominee the Governor- 
General ; and this policy it is which first destroyed 
8 surplus of revenue, and then created that curse of 
nations,a public debt. Even in respect to the 
general administration the Board ef Control has 
been paramount. The way in which the business 
of the Court of Directors has been conducted is 
this: there are committees, somewhat after the 
pattern of thosp great and grand committees of the 
Long Parliament ;—first, a small Committee of 
Finance; next, a Committee for the Political and 
Military Department ; and a third for Revenue and 
the Judiciary. Here all measures are initiated ; 
and here the vast interests of India are reviewed, 
by men of large experience and personal knowl- 
edge of India. Every Indian dispatch, with the 
important exception of those which relate to war 
and secret diplomacy, is submitted to the Commit- 
tees, and passes to the Board of Control; which 
can alter, reject, or even substitute another fo 
transmission to India. , 

This, then, is the “double government,” so 
much decried, and which is to be abolished forth- 
with. It will be seen that, practically, the gov- 
ernment has been with the President of the Board 
of Control, with the Committees of the Court of 
Directors for his council. It should be added, that 
to prevent scandal and collision, there has been a 
small Secret Committee to confer with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. 

The very serious questions then are,—What will 
be gained—what lost, by calling, say, the Prosi- 
dent of the Board of Control, Secretary for India, 
constructing a “ Bureau,” and abolishing the Court 
of Directors? Asking these questions, with a 
third, whieh will suggest itself,—tIf there has been 
evil in India, Who has done it, or left it uncorrect- 
ed ?—If the Board of Control, having next to ab- 
solute power, and the advantage of the knowledge 
and experience of the Committees, has not done 
‘well, what will the Board, or a new Secretary, do, 
having more power and vast patronage behind it, 
without the knowledge, and the check, which the 
Committees and the Court of Directors have sup- 
plied? 

England, as well as India, will be affected by 
the change: what is there to be hoped for in the 








stand- | *"* é : : 
exists for the purpose of putting twelve men into | 


a jury-box ; 
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one case, and feared in the other? The govern- 
ment of the Company has beon closely watched. 
It has been impelled along the line of improvement. 
There has indeed been “ progress by antagonism.” 
Missionaries, ahd the European community, and a 
free press in India, have all been operative. The 
civilians have checked the military ; the military 
notabilities have sharply criticised the civilians 
and “politieals.” At home men such as Joseph 
Huine, and George Thompson, in the open mect- 
ings of the Company have criticised and discussed. 
As an independent power, and not a branch of the 
Home Government, Ministers of State and party 
leaders in Parliament have been disposed to dis- 
cuss the affairs of India in a more free spirit ; and 
in one special case with signal advantage. Will 


free and so just in its tone ? 

Again: What has the world to hope for, and de- 
sire, for India? Some of us have for long years 
jealously watched the government of the Com- 
pany, and have not been wanting in vehement re- 
proaches. Well. Looking at India now, in the 
broad glareofinsurrectionary flames as added light, 
what would be a compressed Indictment of the 
Company’s Raj, now to be abolished, not by re- 
volted Sepoys, but by the British Minister and 
Parliament? 

“ The Directors have been Antichristian.” Even 
now, the Governor-General and the Civil Govern- 
ment are too forbearing and lenient toward Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan. The Directors have 
always been partial to the natives; unjustto Eu- 
ropeans. This, certainly, has to be qualified by 
two facts: the Antichristianity of the Directors 
has been of the past; and the Company has been 
bound by solemn treaty to respect ihe religion 
of the natives. That, at the same time, they have 
forgotten to respeet their own, is true enough. 
But the way in which it would appear that some 
good men, prelates and others, would now have 


: Ai? aingpe | Christianity respee iffus i ndia, is 
Moses from his great mission, and say, Who is suf- | Ch™stianity re pected and diffused in India, 


| questionable enough. 


Then witl? regard to the substantial and materi- 


al interests of India. It has been pointedly said, 


that all the apparatus of the British Government | 


Here is the great failure in India. 


the 


Can we get the constable and the jury for India? 


executive. 


Is the Company verily guilty of the fatlure? 
the new Government accomplish these, the chief 
ends ef the existence of a government ? 

India has half a million of police, but no con- 
stable. India has its law courts, 


appeal, but seareely justice; and why? 
are neliher the materials for the constable, nor for 
the law court. 
creat Presidency declare, almost in despair, that 
the best remedy for abating wrong and violence 


would be—the dismissal of the police. The idle- 


ness of the Indian police is beyond even what an | 


enlightenedand observant citizenof New York itself 
could conceive. 
and it 
becomes a piece of practical wisdom in a sufferer 
from robbery or wrong to conceal it from the 
The ease of the Baropakhya Christians, 
whose houses were wreaked, and themselves car- 


increase of power to plunder and oppress ; 


police. 


ried off in different parties, two years since, affords 
an extremely interesting and striking illustration 
of this “ police” question. With an English mis- 


resolute Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety present, it required the most extraordinary 
persistence, and an appeal to higher authority, to 
get the police in motion, and no little tact and 


| skill to prevent them from being the active parti- 


sans of the cruel and cowardly heathen Zemin- 
dars. 

So of the Courts of Law. Instead of being Tem- 
ples of Justice, they are the foul resorts of perju- 
rers, Whom no obligations will bind. 

Can a new Government do more in this direc- 
tion than the Company has done? Or will it be 
possible for public opinion to press on the new 
Government, as Parliament and press and people 


Then as to the great question of Revenue, and 
as identified with it, the social condition of the 
people. We may not stop to qualify; to speak of 
the past of India as compared with the present; or 
to discriminate between the Asiatic and the Euro- 
pean standard. 

Let the case, against the Government, in a form at 
once comprchensive and simple, be produced, from 
the journal of a Christian missionary and traveler 
in Bengal. Just twelve months since thus wrote 
the Rev. James Bradbury of Berhampore : 


“ Bengal has now been under British rule nearly a 
century ; yet the traveler cannot proceed from the 
metropolis fifty miles in any direction, without meet- 
ing with extensive tracts of fertile land overrun with 
dense jungle, and resigned to the dominion of wild 
beasts, and tothe southeast a wilderness with an 
area of many hundred square miles lies almost 
close to the gates of the Viceroy’s palace. What 
can be the reason of this? is a question which 
will naturally arise in every inquiring mind. It 
is owing to the diminution of the inhabitants and 
the want of laborors. The increase of the popu- 
lation has been remarkably great, and many thou- 
sands of husbandmen have emigrated to Ceylon- 
the Mauritius, and the West Indian Isles. With, 
the most fertile land lying waste at their own 
doors, thoy have left their homes to supply the labor 
market of foreign countrics. This indicates some- 
thing radically wrong in the laws of revenue, or 


| their administration, and is a fact which speaks 


volumes against the practical working of our Gov- 
ernment. It clearly shows that, however favora- 
ble it may be to the higher classes, it bears hardly 
on the laboring poor, when it leads them to resort 


| to exile, the last refuge of the oppressed. In 


America, where, only a few years ago, there stood 
primeval forests, we see well-built towns, com- 


| mercial cities, and confederated states, peopled by 
| emigrants from all portions of the globe, while in 


some places of India the jungle is actually increas- 
ing upon us.” 


That, es the barristers say, is the Case for the 
plaintifi—that is the root of the matter. What 
will be said of it? Little. What will be done 
in it? Nothing. Forevery government on the 
face of the earth, while claiming the merit of pros- 
perity and comfort, where these exist, either deny 
that such matters are within their province, or pro- 
fess that they lament that it is beyond their power. 


This question of the Government of India will 
be ably debated beyond doubt. But what evory 
humane and enlightened man could desire is just 
this: that Lord Palmerston and his colleagues, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and their associates, 
ministers expectant, should have their oratorical 
hands nailed, aye, riveted down to the benches in 
either House, and be put, inexorably, to the ques- 
tion—You govern, or would govern: What have 
you seriously deliberated upon,—what are your 
fixed and unalterable resolves, tn respect to the 
condition of the Ryot, and the tenure of Land? 
To realize this scene would be wortha life. This 
is the kind of impeachment to which modern 
“ Governments,” meaning ministers of state, and 
would-be ministers of staic, require to be sub- 
jected. 

And this suggests a question, which is itself full 
of matter, aud involves the great British interest 


in Indian Government: Will the present and fu- 


ture ministers of state be more, or less, likely to be 
put to the question, and made to feel that they are 
the responsible servants of the state, when they 
have obtained the enormous power which the ac- 


quisition of India by the central executive will 
give? 





that the parish constable is really | 


Will | 


moffusil, and of | 
The re 


Hear a Deputy-Governor of a | 


Legal power, to the Asiatic means | 
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Reverting for a moment to the subject of the So- 
cial Condition of the People, and the Tenure of Land. 
One of the means of raising the revenue, and 
some of its incidents, cannot be forgotten now. 
The discussions in Parliament, and, more particu- 
larly, an article in the Edinburgh Review, some 
two years sinee, gave an insight into native char- 
acter, and indicated those terrible capacities for 
cruelty which dwell in the habitations of the 
heathen Hindoo. There was then “ Torture in 
India,” extensive and habitual, and yet secret. 
In this the police and the collectors of revenue were 
one. The knowledge of the practice was denied 
by many and honorable men, resident in India, 
or returned from it. Honor has not been elaimed, 
or rendered, to either the Court of Directors or the 
Board of Control, for the course adopted on the oc- 
casion—one unexampled in the history not merely 
of the East, but of the world. Proclamations, in 
many dialects, were everywhere spread, inviting 
sufferers tocome forward, and bear testimony to 
the facts ; and provision was even made for their 
expenses in so doing. In all the investigations 
thus nobly entered upon, and courageously carried 
out, there was not a tittle of evidence that any 
“Collector,” meaning the superior English offi- 
cial of that name, was cognizant of the practice 
of torture to enforce payment of rent. The won- 
derful secresy characteristic of the military revolt, 
organized, not in wide agricultural districts, with- 
out a European resident, but in the presence of 
thousands of military and civil officers, makes 
credible in the former case what might well be 
matter of doubt. 

Making this reference, and stating these facts, 
for American readers, it may be per@iited the 
writer to say, that the use made of the Parliamentary 
discussions, and the impassioned article of the 
Edinburgh Review, by at least a portion of the 
American press, Was uncandid and ungenerous in 
the extreme, not tosay unjust and apparently ma- 
lignant. 


Governments take unwonted 
methods to ascertain the facts, openly and in the 


face of day. 


cruelty and wrong: 


* British 
and so misuses the 


to invective and accusation. 
in India.” quoth the Tribune, 


British periodical which it quotes, and thus, by a 





The British Parliament, and the leading | 


literary and political journal, reveal and assail | . A 
: | most lmportant. 


Torture | 


single word, envenoms and directs the barbed ar- | 


row. 
formed its readers “ thatthe Collectors. and Sub-Col- 


| lectors, are often European, sometimes natives !"— 


The Albany Argus, at the same time, in- | 


the fact being. as indicated in the Hdindurgh Re- | 


riew, professed to be the authority relied on, that 
the 


exclusively natives. 


actual Collectors were never European, but 
Let this brief retrospect be 


character—enlightening, humbling, quickening, 
strengthening ; so that, should his labors terminate 
at the present point, they will have been of inesti- 
mable value to the causeof Christ. Although 
but a few of the churches and pastors are di- 
rectly identified with the special efforts con- 
nected with Mr. Finney’s labors, there are few, 
if any, of the orthodox Congregational churches in 
the city or vicinity which are not represented, more 
or less numerously, at the frequent preaching ser- 
vices and at the meetings for prayer. The quick- 
ening impulses imparted at these services are 
being again imparted, by those in attendance, to | 
other circles of influence, to the honor of Christ, 
and the interest and strengthening of Zion in all the 
region round about. 

Hitherto but a very few sermons have been ad- 
dressed chiefly to the impenitent. The last even- 
ing, at Park-street church, the discourse was more 
particularly designed for those who are yet “ dead 
in sin :” the text, Luke xix. 10, “ For the Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” ‘The house was filled above and below— 
pews and aisles—but not being as well ventilated 
as usual, and being much warmer, the atmosphere 
became oppressive, occasioning a little restiveness 
before the close of service. ‘The service, however, 
was marked by deep solemnity and interest, and it 
may be confidently hoped, through the grace of 
Christ, with saving benefit to some whom He came 
“to seek and to save.” 

There are several churches of our own and of 
other denominations in this region enjoying a 
season of “refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” Respectfully yours, 


Boston, Jan. 25, 185s. SELIG, 
’ 
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LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 


Navan, April 27, 1857. 





Or the agricultural productions of Natal, eulti- 
vated by the white population, sugar is by far the 
It is yet less than three years | 


a ~ | est. but the results have been of a most encourag- 
The American press turns this in- | 


since its cultivation was coramenced in good earn- | 
| 


ing character, aud are doing more than anything | 
else to aitract capital and emigrants from Europe. 

‘The cane is easily cultivated, and is of excellent | 
quality and Juxuriant growth. At twelve months 
old it yields eight and a half per cent. of sugar, and 
at eighteen months or two years, having attained 
and a half to twelve 


This exceeds by two degrees the | 


iis full growth, frem ten 


per 
cent. Reaumur. 
in Java. 


strength of cane juiec One planter this 


{ last season made sixty tons of excellent sugar from | 


' mola SSC, 


suffered. in the interests of truth and of brother- | 


hood. 
While 
ment of 


the future Govern- 


possible to 


discussing 
India. it> is 
Beside 


thus 
not 
that it is 


forget 


present facts. not 80 


nueh which ai 


facts,—that 


political as social changes 


any rate are required, here are the 


Central India has to be reconquered ;—Oude, a | 


be reconquered, and, also, civil government to be 
reorganized in Bengal; and an army to be organ- 
ized. Withal, there is the immense and increased 
difficulty, the natural result of revolt and insur- 
rection, of inereased and fierce antagonism of race, 
which is enough to quench every hope of a peace- 
ful future. 


; mostly performed by hatirs, 


thirty acres of cane, besides a large quantity of 
He sold this so as 
£2,000, or S10,000, for one year’s crop from so | 
small a plantation. The labor of cullivating wa: 
who work for about 
two dollars per mouth, under the superintendence 
From fifteen to twenty 
were employed, inaking the outlay for labor about 
S500, or the the 


of the planter and his son. 
one-twentieth value of 


On ihe * Isipin- 
go Flats,” about eight miles from the port, are now 


| in operation, during the season for crushing canes, 


| seven sugar manufactories. 
| as is known, for ages. 


| which have 200 acres under cultivation. 


It is terrible to read of the passionate and re- | 
vengeful spirit which so extensively pervades the | 


entire Europeancommunity inthe East. Toomuch 


ded hatred. 
deplore. Is there not a cause? 
and villages of England are coming home, not 
merely tales of horror, but sights of woe. 

“It has become the fashion,” says the Medical 
Tunes, “ for certain writers to throw doubts upon 


, , | adapted to the cultivation of sugar; and beyond the 
contempt there was before, now to that is superad- | 
None can wonder at this, but all must | 


, | goa Bay, are thousands on thousands of acres, | 
To the towns | 


foot of the land was cultivated, 
North of Durban, the sea- 
port town, are numerous plantations, some of 
Most of | 
the Jand which is arable within twenty miles of 


the coast, and north of 31” south latitude, is well 


boundaries of the colony, stretching away to Dela- | 


| which probably, in future years, will be covered 


| with the “ rustling cane.” = 


by the Sepoy mutineers upon our countrymen in | 


India. It is said that these reports have come 
through native spies, have been colored by the ln- 


European testimony. 
are worthy of credit our readers may judge from 
the following statements. 


, and the * Trans-Vaal Republic.” 


the truth of the reports of the atrocities committed ply is made for the home market and for the inte- 


The tirst quality of sugar is worth on sale about 
$7 50 per ewt. ‘The price will keep up*ill a sup- | 


rior countries of the * Orange River Free State” 
Till the cultiva- | 


| tion of sugar was commenced in Natal, our supply 
dian press, and have not been authenticated by | 


How far these arguments | 


We have been assured , 


by a medical friend that he has been consulted | 
by a lady who has recently arrived at Bayswater, 


from India, whose nose has been cut off. Her 


they were all. cut off by the mutineers. How the 


child survived is a mystery. 


The governess to | 


this family escaped with the loss of her ears, | 
which were cut off as an easy way of getting her | 


ear-rings. Another friend is attending a lady whose 


nose has been slit open, and her ears have been | 


cut off. She has brought home to England three 
young children, all blind. Their eyes have all 
been gouged out by the Sepoys. We have heard 
from another source, quite beyond question, (a lady 
who speaks from personal knowledge,) that there 
are several ladies now in Calcutta who have un- 
dergone such unspeakable degradation that they 
obstinately refuse to give their names. They pre- 
fer to be thought of by their relations in England 
as dead. There are also in Caleutta several young 
children whose names are quite unknown. One 
little creature says she is ‘ Mamma’s pet ;’ and that 
is all we are ever likely to know of her past his- 
tory.” 

These things have opened @ terrible gulf be- 
tween the ruling and the native race, which it is 
scarcely possible for man to bridge over. But 


this too-long paper shall end with the more hope- 
ful expressions of the Rev. W. Beynon of Belgaum, 


“When thoroughly investigated, I fully believe | passion, not unfrequently causes a man to become 
the Revolt will turn out to be a matured plot to | prown as a“ hard master"—(umuniu onolaka)— 


less assured that when the tide of rebellion ebbs, | *™0né al the tribes. 


overturn the British rule in India; andI feel no 


as with the divine blessing if. must soon, the Brit- 
ish power will be more firmly than ever ostablish- | 


ed in India. tert , : 
tribute also to the extinction of Mohammedanism, 


All this terrible convulsion will con- | some forty or fifty tons were made in the vicinity 


| of the Port. 


the uprooting of Brahminism, and to the spreading | 
of our religion, language, and literature through- | 


out the country. 
gland and America, and the people of God every- 
where, would stand up to take advantage of the 
openings presented by the providence of God !" 

Surely it is a token for good, that throughout this 
great Indian crisis, the general feeling inthe United 
States appears to have been one of sympathy with 
the old country, while Christian men in both 
lands have been made to feel, by a close and more 
intense sympathy and relationship, their Unity in 
the faith and hope of the Gospel, and in aspirations 
for the coming of that Kingdom which is Righte- 
ousness, Peace, Joy. 


_— -——- ©eo8 


LABORS OF REV. C. G. FINNEY. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Finney commenced labors inthis 
city about seven weeks since. His preaching ser- 
vices have been distributed between fhe Park-street, 
Salem-street, Pine-street, and Shawmut-ayenue 
churches—chiefly the three former. 

His discourses have been mostly directed to the 
members of the churches, designing to bring them 
up to a more elevated standard of Christian faith 
and activity. The results have been in accordance 
with their evident design and. adaptation—deep 
convictions of shortcomings and delinquericies on 
the part of professing Christians, and in instances 
not a few, of great spiritual conflicts for a higher 
mode of Christian life. e 

The preaching has been of a character fitted 
greatly to search the foundations of religious hopes, 
and to discover to many the fact that their hopes 
of salvation, hitherto indulged, were on a founda- 
tion of sand. 

The influence of the truths presented to profess- 
ing Christians has been of a most salutary 


Oh that the churches in En- | 


| da which is quoted in New York papers at 50 cts. 





} . | and hopeful condition. 
child, three years old, has neither hands nor feet; } 


oer ; : ‘ liarities, becomes undese 1 
who, writing in the midst of the convulsion, says : comes undeservedly unpopular emong 


was obtained from Mauritius. An inferior quali- 
ty sold for $4 50 perewt. Great credit is due to | 
a few gentlemen who, almost without capital, by | 
their own industry and perseverance, have devel- 
oped the sugar interest to its present prosperous 


A Company has just been formed in the Cape, 
with a capital of $150,000, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating sugar on an extensive scale inthis colony. 
The farm selected by the Company is on the Um- 
zinto River, fifty miles southwest of Port Natal. 
Several other large companies are formed in the 
Cape Colony, and also in England, for a similar 
object. It is not likely that so small a country as 
Natal can produce sugar enough to sensibly affect 
the price in other parts of the world, but it already 
produces enough for home consumption and for a 
large number of the communities of Boers in the 
interior. Hitherto the labor has been mostly per- 
formed by Zulu natives, who work well under 
popular overseers. Some planters, huving got a 
bad name as masters, find difficulty in procuring 
laborers, while others, whose treatment of thorn is 
different, can always get more than they wart. 
The natives are often capricious in their likes and 
dislikes. Sometimes a man who treats them de-_ 
signedly with great liberality and kindness, for 
want of judgment and a knowledge of their pecu- 


them. A gingle act of injustice, or an outbreak of 


Arrow-root is another staple of this district 
which is being largely cultivated. Last year 


It has not realized so good a price in | 
England as it would were there good machinery | 
for its manufacture, and more skill and patience 
brought to it. It can be raised profitably at 6 cts. 


per pound, as fine and as good as the best Bermu- 


| atemporary go-by. | 


| lowing 


to realize upwards of | 


| conclusively—Kansas ] ree, 
sugar | 
| made. Is not this cheaper than slave labor! Other 


difficult, large, populous, and warlike country, to | : 
, planters have done equally well. 


Six years ago not a ! 
or had been, so far | 


| of a betrayed people. 
| TY growing out of thix question would convulse 














per pound. ‘The abundance of running and pure 
water everywhere to be found affords excellent fa- | 
cilities for its perfect manufacture. 

Cotton grows well and yields abundantly, but 
there has not yet much attention been given to its 
culture. The local government is eneouraging its 
growth, and several this year are preparing to 
plant it. 

There are several flourishing coffee plantations 
commenced, which promise exceedingly well. 
Coffee which has been grown here is of an excel- 
lent quality and yields abundantly. In the inland 
districts, all the fruits of the temperate zone flour- 
ish well. Wheat is raised in considerable quanti- 
ties, and there are several flour-mills in opera- 
tion. All kinds of tropical fruits flourish on the 
coast, while those peculiar to the temperate zone 
are produced abundantly one hundred miles inland, 
where the land is elevated some 5,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Indigo grows wild in great abundance, and of 
rich quality, and is being cultivated on an exten- 
sive scale in the vicinity of Pinetown, about a doz- 
en miles inland. 

The Sesamum, or bene-plant, is being cultivated 
for its oil. * The natives have long known and used 
it. This was introduced into America by the ne- 
groes from the western part of this continent. 

There are few countries so well able to be in- 4 
dependent of all other lands, and yet enjoy the 
luxuries of all climates, as is the little distriet of 
Natal. Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
quinces, strawberries, lemons, bananas, oranges, 
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custard-apples, pine-apples, papaws, wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, potatoes, sugar-cane, arrow-root, sago, 
rice, ete. ete., all grow to perfection in less than 
fifty miles from each other. The highlands may 
be covered with sheep yielding the finest wool, and 
the plains below white with the “ mimic snow of 
the cotton-fields ;” and everywhere streams, from 
which the herds drink and which water the plan- 
tations, invite machinery to transmute the products 
of the flock and the field into the comforts and lux- 
uries of civilized life. 

Natal is destined to bear an important part in the 
future history of Southeastern Africa. , Possessing 
the only harbor along a coast of 300 or 400 miles, 
through her must be entered the vast regions be- 
yond. Having within her own borders the ele- 
ments of a high civilization, and boing rapidly 


peopled by Europeans, a large proportion of whom | 


are Christians, and many of them missionaries, 
Natal will be to the future of Africa what New 
England has been to the United States. Situated 


on the border of a continent of heathenism, from | 
her will spread forth the light of the Gospel, and | 


of law and civilization, to the millions who are be- 
yond. UMHAMBI. 


*e 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear Inpepenpent :—There is a dearth of Con- | 
gressional news, as no new question of especial | 


importance has arisen in either branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature. The filibustering question has 
been upon the tapis, and is still under discussion in 
the Senate, 


made a telling speech upon the general question 


upon his motion to award Commodore Paulding a | 


medal for his integrity and faithfulness. In the 
House Walker and his filibustering allies sustained 
a defeat on a resolution to instruct the Judiciary 
Committee to report upon the propriety of making 
our neutrality and efficient. 
Walker and his sympathizers will find no “ aid and 
comfort” in this Congress, either in the Senate 


laws more strict 


or House. 


We are daily expecting the messenger from Kan- 


sas, bearing the Leeompton Swindle, or so-called 


Constitution for the new state ; upon the arrival of 


which the ball will open, and other legislation have 
| 


ua wWrilieh totdrominany quar- 


ters as to the probable fate of that tnstrumeut at 


ihe hands of Congress. Li is impossible to tell at 


4 ' 
present No sulle count can | ' ie, LOF MANY 


who are in heart opposed to the whole swindling 


scheme, feel the iron shackles of par/y to sucha 


} i ‘ ’ + 3 | 
degree that their timid souls siart back from tol- 


Douglas in his leap froin the char d evir- 
rol the De- 
W hat th: J] 4 I | do 1 the fling struggle 


cle ot fire-eating Southrons \ } y,cont 


eracy. 
t { 


it 3 IMmipossibie to loresec. it 


their constituents 


they see the 


; 


ent, then 


are now doing their duty to them, and 


real sentiment of the peopre they repre: 


| the question in the House is settled finally and 


f and free for ever. 


It the bogus pro-slavery Constitution pa 


House it will dig a deeper grave for the Northern 


| Democracy so-called, than did its predecessor, the 


Nebraska bill, which repealed the Missouri Com- 


promise. According to present appearances 


the House will be close,and a few 
turn the 


the vote in 


changes wiil whole current of 
country’s history for generations to come, per- 
haps for will an 


impulse of new na/tonal Jife, or a stab in its very 


ever. Slavery receive 


| vitals trom which it will never recover, from the 
| action of this Congress upon that question. 
| Senate will accept the swindle and admit the state 


under it into the confederation. 
of Northern and Western doughfaces in that body, 
misrepresenting their people,to swallow any dose, 


| however nauseous, which is proffered them by the 


party leaders of the South. Not a few of them, 
however, dread the judgment to come at the hands 
A civil war in that territo- 


the country as it never has been, and bring the 
separate states to a speedy decision upon their duty 
in the premises, and a prompt action by their cit- 
izens and legislatures. The scheme of the South- 
ern dissolutionists comprehends this state of things, 


| but it is hidden from the view oftheir Northern al- 


lies ; and if successful these recreant Senators will 
find the North too much outraged to tolerate their 
presence, and they will bear a name and find a 
historic grave, no more congenial to their feelings 
than Benedict Arnold's. 

The secession scheme runs too deep yet, and 
will not find its development until cirenmstances 
connected with the Kansas affair shall disclose it. 
If the fire-eaters should disclose their designs, and 
take their brethren of the North into their coun- 
sels, they would find an overwhelming majority 
against them in the Senate. That is not their pol- 
icy. They will rule sn the contederacy if they can 
possibly, if not they will rule ouf of it. But North- 
ern Senators do not belicve now that the South 
has any serious designs of that nature, and so, at 
the bidding of party they would throw Kansas, 
bound hand and foot, into the embrace of that 
ghattel system which her citizens detest, and that, 
too, in the name of “ popular sovereignty!’ We 
shail soon see how the tide of events is to turn. 

The House is at present engaged in a number of 
especial committees, inquiring into the official con- 
duct of the members and officers of the last House. 
Tho scheme, I doubt not, was commenced for the 
purpose of making political capital forgthe bogus 
Democracy, as the last House had an opposition 
Speaker and Committees. The appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the affairs of the late 
clerk and door-keeper has, however, given rise toa 
Committee upon the $87,000 found upon the books 
of the suspended house of Lawrence, Stone & Co. 
of Boston, charged against the last Congress, to 
procure @ modification of the tariff; and also a 
Committee upon the late Fort Snelling swindle. 
These Committees are actively engaged, and it is 
to be hoped that all the facts will be ascertained 
and reported to the country. The Tariff bill, as 
passed, was the result of a Committee of Confer- 


ence on tho part of the two Houses (which dis- | 


agreed) at the closing hours of the session, and 
though acceptable to few, was the dernier ressort 
toall. 1 do not think that the money of Lawrence, 
Stone & Co., or any one else, at that hour and stage 
of the case, could have defeated or passed the bill. 
New England and the other manufacturing dis- 
tricts plead and obtained a large free list of raw 
material (woel included nominally) and the articles 
which enter into the manufacture of her products. 
Yet her representatives feared that this would 
hardly balance the wholesale reduction upon hor 
manufactured cottons, and were it not that the bul- 
lion of the country was fast accumulating in the 
vaults of the Sub-Treasury, threatening the an- 
nihilation of the business and currency of the 
country, it would not then have passed. It was 
hasty legislation, and all such is unsafe and to 
be deprecated. I do not yet believe there was 
bribery end corruption in the passage of that bill, 
but the examination will disclose. 7 
The Committee on Elections have a large 
number of cases upon their calendar. They are 
at present engaged upon the contested seat of Hon. 
Lewis D. Campbell of Ohio, the leader of the last 
House. The question of the validity of his elec- 
tion will turn upon negro citizenship. His nomi- 
nal majority is short of twenty, and his opponent 
takes the ground of the Dred Scott decision, and 
secks to throw out the votes of the colored citizens 
who casttheir ballots for Mr. Campbell. The 
Committee of course are overwhelmingly South- 


Mr. Doolittle of Wisconsin having 


our | 


The | 


There are enough | 


ii —| 
ern in their status, and the Dred Seott decision will 
doubtless find an echo from a Democratic Congrogg 
General Scott is here preparing for the spring 
campaign against the refractory polygamists of 
Utah. A bill for the raising of five new regimentg 
is now pending, and will be pressed to a 
passage. The Senate has passed a bill Paying out 
of the Federal Treasury some thousands of Potted 
for slaves who found their freedom on the deck 
of a British ship during the last war, 
was arrested in the House by Mr. Giddings, who 
took the floor to debate it. It is but another leaf 
in this chapter of nationalizing the “ institation,” 
The “ gay season” is in full blast, and balls, par. 
ties, and levees are crowded. We are aping the 
| aristocracy of the Old World, and departing fror 
| republican simplicity, and from that stern morali- 
ty which characterized the ezrlier days of our ra. 
| public. It does not appear that “ God is in the 
, thoughts” of a large majority of the men who hold 
| the destiny of the country in their hands. May 
Divine grace turn back our national steps from 
ruin, is the sincere prayer ot 
Yours truly, 
Saturday Eve. Jan. 23, 185. 
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Its Passage 
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LETTER FROM KANSAS, 


Wars and Rumors of Wars. 
Ocpen, K. T., Jan. 11, 1858 

Our position is becoming more critical and compli 
} + 
| cated every day. On the one hand is a dets rmined 
| atts my of a faithless Administration to thrust upon us 

a constitution, concocted by demagogues in Washing- 
ton, drilled into 2& metibers of 1 


e Conve ntion here, 
and by them sent back to Washi: 


ton to be proclaimed 
the fundamental law of the territory. Under the pro- 
visions of that Convention, twe elections have already 
| been held, of which you will doubtless hear ‘ 


t} 
Uh gen 


| eral result as soon as we do: but the freemen of the 
North may like to look at the particulars of the vote 
On the 21st December, there wera 
about 40 votes polled for the Constitution with 
tlavery, and about 20 for the 
slavery, making a total of abo )yot 


On the 4th of di 


in this county 


Constitution without 
wa for the ¢ 


stidulton iary, there wer polled 


=tU votes against the Constrt a, making a total 


B00 Free-state vot) sto 40 iro ry,andam 


erninent pape 
You may therefore 


fair speeimen 


ned to Bogus Johu 
y two points, those 
Kickapoo and Ox 
i¢ thousand and sey- 
ituts '—a little 
town upon the Missouri, which the chief proprietor 


e former gives 1.4005 


en) votes for the Constit with slavery 
earnestly desire d me to find men to buy out, when | 
went East last spring. And Oxford, which Gov. Walk 
| er describes as a town of lialf a dozen houses, an! 4 
blacksmith's shop, gives 440 of the same eort! 
Thus the mass of citizens, of whom at least 
eighths oppose the Constitution. will be buried | 


neath a flood of spurious votes returned from the | 


der, and Administration men will have the audacity to 
plead in Congress that the Constitution is sus/ained y 
| the people ! 
On the other hand, the Administration are 
| forging chains for us in Washington, our real diffien! 
| ties at home are increasing 


whil 


The Shawnee Reserve, lying for thirty miles adlja- 
t cent to Missonri, is now thrown open to pre-emptors, 
and instantly oceupied by Mis That 


contains at least 2,500 claims, and at least 


PUTIANS reserve 
1,600 or 
» by Border-ruffians. 


1,800 of them are oceupied at or 
inerease of bona fide pro- 


We would not mind the actual 
slavery settlers; but it opens a line of thirty miles 
more upon the border, where no t 
to transport thousands from the other side the line, 
} and where no police or sheriff's posse can protect the 
| ballot-box 

Meanwhile these things are goading the Free-state 
men to a feeling of desperation. They know their 
strength, and their indignation is excited to the last 
degree of patient endurance. Some slight skirmishes 
have taken place, and as the Lord lives, you may rest 
assured that if that Constitution is foreed upon us, no 
earthly power can prevent an outburst of popular re- 
sistance which will tear it to tatters, and drive all ita 
framcrs and abettors from the territory. 

You will not wonder, therefore, that we look witle 
the most intense solicitude to the action of Congress, 
and pray God to open the eyes of enough political 
partisans to defeat the Adminictration in this matter 

The winter, thus far, has been most delightful, and 
been dissatisfied with the 
climate, are now loud in its praise and determined on 
remaining. 

Onr little town of Ogden, since the establishment 
of the Land Office here, has been growing rapidly. 
Not even the winter has ctopped the sound of the 
wood or stone hammer 


rry boats are needed 
' 


| those who have heretofore 


Our great needs are more 
capital and more moral force, which we hope will come 


as soon as our difficulties are settled OpseRver 


Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 





Hiehigan.—{ Correspondence of The Independent )— 
The Congregational church-edifice at Lawrence, Var 
Buren Co., Mich., was dedicated to the service of Al- 
mighty God Jan. 26. Sermon by Rev. E. Taylor cf 
Kalamazoo. It is a handsome brick edifice. In the 
afternoon the pewé were rented for one year. All but 
three were taken, and these are probably rented by 
to-day. The bidding was very spirited, and the 
choice money, over and above the assessment, amount- 
ed to about one hundred and seventy dollars. The 
result was a great and happy surprise. Two years 
since the church numbered but a dozen members. Ite 
subsequent increase has been more than four-fold. 
Within six months twenty-five accessions have been 
received, of whom two-thirds united on profession. 

To-day the Congregational church in the town of 
Watervliet is to be dedicated. Sermon by Rev. E. An- 
drus, who has taken charge of the resuscitated church 
at Niles. One year eince the brethren at Watervliet 
were so few and discouraged that a sale of their half- 
| completed temple was well nigh made to the Metho- 
dista ; but one or two eried “hold on!” and the bar- 
Now, under the faith- 
ful labors of Rev. A. Rowe, they are enjoying a bles- 
sed revival, of whose fruits twenty-five have already 
been gathered into the church, and they are begging 
for more. Neither of these edifices could have been 
built but for the Fund. 

There is an increasing solemnity, with a few hopefal 
conversions, in Bro. Jones's congregation at Galesburg. 

The Congregational church here. at Kalamazoo, un- 
der the care of your correspondent, is being revived. 
We have had one church fast and one church visita- 
| tion. At an inquiry-meeting at my dwelling lagt Sab- 
| bath evening fourteen were present, and God was very 
| near. We are praying for a large blessing. Should 
| we reotive it I will write again 

A Congregational church of more than twenty 
members was recently organized at Mendon, St. Jo 
seph Co. . E. T. 

alamarzoo, Jan. 28, 1858. 

Plymouth, Conn.—Mr. Erskine J. Hawes, an 
alumnus of Yale College and of Andover Theological 
Seminary, waa ordained to the office of pastor of the 
Firet church in Plymouth, Conn., on Wednesday, Jam. 
20th, by a council of the Litchfield South Consociation. 
The Ordination Sermon was preached by Dr. Hawes 
of Hartford, father of the candidate. The succeeding 
services were in the following order: Prayer of Ordin- 
ation, by Mr Isham of Roxbury; Charge to the Pas- 
tor, by Mr. Averill of Plymouth Hollow; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Mr. Bacon of Litchfield ; Address to 
the People, by Mr. McKinstry of Harwinton. 


gain was not consummated 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Wuart are Revivals? They are seasons 
when Christians are waked to a more spiritual 
frame, to more fervent prayer, and to more ear- 
nest endeavors to promote the cause of Christ 
and redemption ; and consequent upon this, a 
time when the impenitent are unusually aroused 
to the concerns of the soul, to the work of per- 
sonal religion. We take the ground that such 


seasons are greatly to be desired and sought | 
They are a part of God’s economy in| 
If 
so, it becomes the Church to hope and labor in | ; 
ever growing more infidel and arrogant in the 


for. 
carrying forward the work of redemption. 


that direction. 


It is very evident that from the beginning of 


the Christian Church God has wrought promi- 
nently in this way. 
the Apostles is but a history of these seasons 
of gracious and rapid accomplishment in the 
work of conversion. 
sons, and how delightfully agreeing ;—all thus 
the 
And can any peculiar reason be found 


agreeing, because all the work of 
Spirit. 
why God should work in that way, in those 
primeval times, and not in subsequent times? 


We question if the most ingenious opponent of | 
these seasons, or if any Christian doubter can , 
invent any tolerably plausible reason for this,— | 


that God should work thus then, and not work 


thus now. If he ehould bring forward a reason, 


we should simply meet that reason with the fact | 
| come and work according to the promise of 


that God has wrought such works in subsequent 
g 1 


times ; and we should show them to be the work | 
of His Spirit, by showing theirexactresemblance 


to those recorded in Scripture, and there 
ascribed to the Spirit. We can fill volumes 
with valid records of such scenes ; casting off 
all the fanatical, the spurious, we can burden 
heavy tomes with authentic statements of those 
which most decisively bear the lineaments of a 
Divine Original. God has judged them desira- 
ble for later times, and so has given them. 


there are times, seasons, when His converting 
and sactifying power shall be specially revealed ; 
other times, when this power is measurably 
withheld. ‘There are doubtless reasons for 
this, though but few of them are within our 
scope. 

One reason is, that by this arrangement His 
creatures are taught their dependence. When 
they are thrown upon the efficiency of their 
own efforts, they find very soon that their best 
strength and proudest doings avail just nothing 
at all. 
Name. It is felt, and most heartily acknowl- 
edged, that the Power is God’s ; the Work His. 
The discourse which, a short time ago, appa- 


In this way He glorifies His own great 


rently accomplished no good, now goes with life 


and salvation te numerous hearts ‘Then no 


truth, no effort, took effect. Now every word 


and work in Christ’s name, is charged with a | 
benignly subduing efficacy. We must call in, to | 
account for this—God as present and working | 
at one time by His Spirit; absent at the other. 
These very alternations produce more profound- | 


ly the conviction, and bring out more fully the 
declaration—it is the Work of God ;—and more 
loudly the ascription—to Him be all the Glory. 

[s it unreasonable or arrogant to suppose that 
there are with God prudential considerations 
leading to this choice of times and seasons for 
His special aud signal working, based upon this 
fact, that certain times are more favorable than 
Then there is this 
which may lead to the choice of times and sea- 


others for His working ? 


sons,—that God by thus doing in His gracious 
specialties, adjusts himself to the great law of 
change,—the law and love of variety, wrought, 
as it would seem, into the very substance 
We see it to be 
the case on every hand, that an equable per- 
petuity of interest, steady, uniform to one ob- 


and 
texture of the human mind. 


ject, or one aspect of that object or work, is not 
j , ’ | 


according to man’s nature. 


ens; then it flags ; now moves more earnestly | 


in this direction, now in that ; if demands a cer- 


ests and labors. 
version. 


tion. Then follows the work of edification ; 
the instruction, the cherishing of converts ;— 
preparing them for the trials of their profession 
and the work of their holy calling. 


As growing out of this subjective quality in | 
man, there are the objective facts in the scene | 


he moves in,—the changes, the occasions, the 
flux and reflux of human affairs. Business has 
its revivals;—politics its revivals ;—each of 
these its all-absorbing and intensely working 
seasons; pleasure, some style of indulgence, or 
gratification, has its revivals ; these, the gay, 
the flaunting, and enjoying seasons. These 
things are up, are in the foreground, and will 
have their run. And cannot God rise higher 
than they, and put them down in their very 
hey-day, putting better things in the ascend- 
ency? He can; but still, as matter of fact, 
such is not His common way of working,—these 
not, usually, His gracious times; not for want 
of ability, as infinite strength and resources are 
His, but for prudential considerations, for reas- 
ons which, like the times themselves, He keeps 
very much in His power. It does not follow 
then, because Christians elect times when thtere 
is a lull in the world’s excitements more spe- 
cially ¢o present the claims of religion, and im- 
plore the help of God, that they have any mis- 
givings as to the perfect adequacy of that pow- 
er in the most formidable circumstances. No. 
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The book of the Acts of 


How mighty those sea- | 


same | 


| of the Founders 
Itis | 
a fact, then, arranged in His own wisdom, that | 





| dancing, than two Episcopalians would be? 


The mind fresh- | 


aise ge | rons. 
tain sort of variety even in its religious inter- | 


Now, it is the work of con- | 
God gives His Spirit, and all sympa- | 
thies and energies are absorbed in that direc- | 





It is all-conquering whenever it comes, and 
singularly arresting. 


And may we not find in this a reason for | 
God’s gracious working by times and seasons, | 
namely, that it is a mode which widely com- | 


mands the attention of men. Such a season, 
as constituting a singularly arresting and im- 


pressive force, appears in that early revival | 


scene—the day of Pentecost. 
greatness of the day, the prodigies of manifesta- 
tion and power, that brought the surrounding 
multitudes to a stand, rugged, resisting, defiant, 
as they were, and the Holy Ghost, through the 
truth, brought them down. ‘The same holds all 
along in the history of the Church. Some of 


It was the | 


| tutional resolves. 


the greatest prodigies of conviction and subju- | 


gation, perhaps the greater part of them, the | 
sudden and all but miraculous making over of 


opposers and haters, have occurred in connec- 
tion with these special gracious seasons. 

The Holy Ghost is the great convincer not 
only of sin, but of the truth. As Christ when 
on earth convinced men of His divinity by His 
works,—so will the Holy Ghost carry convic- 
tion of His divinity by His works,—when 
there shall be shed forth that which the people 
shall see and hear; when men of all classes 
and characters shall be moved, and the most 
obdurate shall be softened, the intensest world- 
lings shall be waked to the concerns of another 


made Christians of the primeval pattern. 





Scenes like these, we believe, scenes yet to , !« 
| trinkets brought to her bed, once more to enjoy 


come, with great and still greater power, are 


to be God’s main argument upon an infidel age, | 


delay of God’s power ;—a mighty argument, 


an arresting, penetrating force, a fiery logic, 
writing as with letters of fire in the inmost 
soul, the demonstration that there is a God and 


a Gospel, and a heaven and a hell, and bring- | 


ing the stoutest and hardest to know and con- | 


fess their sin, and seek refuge in Christ. 
‘Times and scenes lke these, when shall 
they be? Is there any responsibility upon us 
Yes: 
all come together with one accord in one place ; 


kindled 


clows in our breasts 


in this regard? when as Christians we 


when our repentings are together : 


when love ; when 


d 


our 
» . ‘ . , 2 + } 

esires rise and grow unutterable; when the 

burden of souls presses us ; when we pray in 

this spirit, and are faithful in all Christian 

modes; then may we expect that He will 

His Word, according to the exi 


Cause. 


gency of Tis 


-e- 


DR. WAYLAND CONFIRMED 
ARTICLE VI, 


BY 


We have shown that Dr. Wayland’s interpreia- 


tution of the Publishing Committee is based upon 
Dr. Wayland’s interpretation of the first article. 
We now dismiss this Constitutional question as 
totally irrelevant to the case in hand. The only 
real issue in the Tract Society is a practical one. 
The Special Committee did not stultify themselves 


| by recommending what would be unconstitutional. 


Such men as Chancellor Frelinghuysen and Presi- 
dent Hopkins, Judge Jessup, Drs. Hawes, Wayland, 
De Witt, Palmer, Barnes, Schmucker, Bedell, and 
their associates, know the meaning of words. The 
Society did not stultify itself by passing unconsti- 
When Dr. Knox, after the adop- 
tion of the report last May, proposed that the Soci- 


| ety “should unite in thanksgiving to God for the 


harmonious result,” he did not suppose that the 
Society had violated its Constitution by voting that 
the moral duties and evils that arise out of the sys- 
tem of Slavery “can and ought to be discussed” in 
its publications. 

The only question before the Society is whether 
it shall have an Executive Committee which will car- 
ry out the declared principles of the Society on the 
subject of Slavery. Either the present Committee 
must change its policy ; or it must bring the Soei- 
ety to vote that what was right in 1857 is not right 
in 1858; or it must give place to a Committee 
which can and will do what the Society declares 
it can and ought to do. 





FAME AND GODLINESS. 


Tue London correspondent of the Tribune 


gives the following report of the death scene of 


gph | Rachel: 
life, and the remotest and unlikeliest shall be | a 


Feeling the fatal hour approaching, she reject- 
ed the offer of some friends to be baptized by a 
Roman Catholic priest, and had all her jewels and 


the recollection of her triumphs marked by those 
souvenirs received from nearly all the crowned 
heads of Europe, besides from many others in lower 
rank, once her admirers. Having cast a glance of 
regret on all these tokens of admiration and love, 
she exclaimed, ‘Why have ] to part with all this 
so soon?’ and expired. She had, during her life, 
provided for her parents, brothers, and sisters, and 
left now two millions of franes to her two s 
the father of the eldest boy being Count Walew- 
ski.” 


sia 


The two-fold paternity of her sons gives the 
key to Rachel's private life, which is thus referred 
to by the Paris correspondent of the T'risune: 
“Poor Rachel! They say that she had a presen. 
timent of her approaching death and of her Lives. 
One day last month, a distinguished stranger pre- 
sented himself at her door, and asked to be admit- 
her. After some conversation, he beg- 
ced for her ai tograph. She smiled and wrote 
Dans huit jours d’tc., 7e comme rata ctremangee 
week from 
now | shall begin to be devoured by the worms and 
the biographers. Thebody,itissaid, was einbalmed, 
but nothing eansave her from the biographers, some 
of whom, by what they have already published, 
approve the justice with which the 
ranked them by the side of, but aft 
Others, like Janin, respecting the dead and their 
readers and themselves, have written admirable 
articles on Rachel as an artist, passing the faults 


led to see 


ner 


par les vers et par les hiographes—\n a 


poor actress 


r, the worms. 


| of the woman with an allusion, qualifying gener- 


| ous eulogy only by just criticism. 


tion of the first article of the Tract Society’s Con- | 


stitution is confirmed by various official documents 
and Secretaries, from the begin- 


ning until now. Dr. Wayland argues that by the 


} vailing 
| They will have 


A writer of this 
latter class writes thus severely but justly of the 
former: ‘ We lea 
her friends, and who return this friendship by ] 
thumous insult, the task, the lamentable task, of 
her glory with the shadow of her failings. 


ve to those who call themselves 
0S- 


pie 


informed every one by indisecreet 


| revelations, that Rachel eminent as an artist, was 


phrase * Tracts calculated to receive the approba- | 


all 
tracts in harmony with the doctrinal views of all 
The 
gave the same meaning to 


tion of evangelical Christians,” was meant 


denominations of evangelical Christians. 
Executive Committee 
this phrase in their first published exposition of 
the objects of the Society, and in their formal ap- 
plication to the Legislature for a Charter. They 
never imagined that they were forbidden to pub- 
lish tracts against dancing, against wine-drinking, 
against the Opera, because “ all evangelical Chris- 
tians’ are not agreed in condemning these as sins. 
the fact of 


social entertainments, or of patronizing a dancing 


Indeed using wine at dinner and at 


school, has not been regarded as disqualifying a 


person for a seat in the Executive Committee 


itself, while yel ihe tracts of the Society condemn 


both sas morally wrong and inconsistent 


practices 


1 a profession of evangelical religion 


i lt is o uly 
with regard to slavery thai this new construction 
of the Constit) ninvented. 


1ioh has bee 


In addition to the evidence already given on this 
ppeal the 


2p] 
Tri 


To promote in the highest degree 


ni we 10 sixth of the 


pe 


Constitut It is as follow 


n of ihe 
Vi. 


of this Society, the Officers and Direct- 


et Society. 
*Articl 
ihe obje cls 


2 ¢ ! + 2 Pt) } 
ors shall be elected from different denominations of 


‘hristians; the Publishing Committee shall con- 
lesiastical 


publish d to 


iain no two members from the same ece 


connection; aud no Tract shall be 


whichany memberof that Committee shall object.” 


is this a precaution against publishing tracts on 
the moral duties and evils conneeted 


What that the 


publish tracts on Temperance, on 


with Slave- 


ry: guaranty Society will not 


Daneing, on 
the Theater, or on Slavery, is given in the faet 
that notwo members of the Publishing Committee 
are of the ecclesiastical > Are 


same connection 


| an Old School Presbyterian and a Baptist any less 


likely toagree to publish a tract on slavery than 
two Old School Presbyterians would be? Are an 


Episcopalian and a Congregationalist less likely to 


; agree to publish a tract against wine-drinking, or 

The | 
very structure of the Publishing Committee proves | 
ihat the first 


article has reference 


tional and docirinal peculiarities, and to nothing 


} 
eisc. 


The article does not require that the Com- 

shall be from different sec- 
tions of the country, but from different denomina- 
At the formation of the Society the sixth 
article of the Constitution declared that “ the Pub- 
lishing Committee shall contain no two members 
from the same denomination.”” But after the divi- 
sion in the Presbyterian Church, the Tract Soci- 
ety, unwilling to take sides in that controversy, 
changed the reading to this: 


mittee chosen 


“The Publishing 
g 


| Committee shall contain no two members from the 


same ecclesiastical connection ;” and now there are 
two Presbyterians on that Committee. Why? In 


to denomina- | 


| words of pity. 


refining 


order that the different doctrinal phases of the | 


Presbyterian Church may be fairly represented. 


| tragedy ?” 


The sixth article of the Constitution interprets the | 


first. 


The first declares that “the object of the So- | 


ciety shall be to diffuse a knowledge of the 


Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and 


io promote the interests of vital godliness and | 


sound morality, by the circulation of religious | 


tracts calculated to receive the approbation of all 


evangelical Christians.” The sixth 
that to promote in the highest degree the ob- 
jects of this Society, the Officers and Direec- 
tors shall be elected from different denomina- 
tions of Christians; the Publishing Committee 
shall contain no two members from the same 
ecclesiastical connection; and no tract shall 
be published to which any member of that Com- 
mittee shall object. This sixth article is clearly 
exegetical of the first; and it shows beyond a 
cavil that the intent of the first article was solely 
to secure the undenominational character of the 
publications of the Tract Society. The one Bap- 
tist member of the Committee can veto anything 
on infant baptism ; the one Episcopalian can veto 
anything on ministerial parity ; should the Metho- 
dists co-operate, one Methodist on the Committee 
could veto dnything on Predestination, Election, or 
the Perseverance of the Saints. The very Consti- 


declares | 





low as a woman, and that her life tailed to respect 
her talent.’ ” 
Well may the writer begin her epitaph with 


“Poor Rachel!” Better for her 





had she been left in that deep poverty of her child- | 


hood in which her virtue was unstained ; better the 
poor singing girl at the cafes on the Boulevards of 
Paris, collecting a few sous for the honest liveli- 
hood of the family, than the Queen of Tragedy 
grasping gold, jewels, and fame from the infatuated 
public, but re-enacting in her private life the splen- 
did vices of her models, and making the sacred 
of mother an 
Rachel ! 


Home for the Friendless, some generous family of 


name scandal shame. 


Industrial School, some 


open and 


Poor li some 
influences had 
at the 
uliar 


Christian opened its door 
io ithe little minstrel 
tache 
ernment Which provides for the amusement of the 


he 


the theater 


time when a young at- 


of that pee otlice of the French Gov- 


discerned talent and brought 


rd for 


hever ha ve 


world ol Par 8 mig 
sed French Tragedy 


produced upon the stage—the fashionable Christi- 


thre 


witne wortht! 


anity of New York and Boston might ne have 


ver 
congratulated itself that the drama was purified 
} 


and exalted in the elassic pose ol a toreign courte- 


u— Moliére, Racine, Corneille, might have slum- 
lered with no living 
interpreter—but a womah of noble : 
} 


on the shelves of libraries, 


mus world 


ave been saved to virtue, and her sons have inher- 


ited that good name which is better than riche 
Alas! Poor Rachel! Without even the enidanee 
h 


e Hebrew Scriptures—-for Rabbinism, like 


of 


t the an- 


cient Phariseeism, has made the commandment of 
nove effect through tradition,—early thrown upon 
, trained in 
ihe theater as her only school, fired with 


the temptations of the French capital 
ambition 
and the greed of gain, conscious of great powers 
and vain of the homage which her genius com- 
pelled, dazzled with wealth and fame, crowned 
Queen of Tragedy by the acelaim of two conti- 
nents, with the caprices of a tyrant and the vices 
of a slave, the mistress of wealth yet the hireling 
of passion, her name the synonym alike of scandal 
and of in the meridian of her 


smitten with inevitable disease, her glories turned 


fame. successes 
to tinsel as she gazes With fond regrets, and leaves 
ihe stage of triumph for that scene of trial for 
which there has been no rehearsal and where no 
genius can avail. Poor Rachel! ‘“ To part with 
all this so soon,” and have nothing in exchange. 
* All that is in the world: the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof.” 

We would not unvaila life so more than tragic 
in its end ; we would not cast a stone at one whose 
sins were as conspicuous as her talents. But is 
there no lesson in that death for those to whose 
pleasures she ministered, no voice of rebuke to 
those disciples of the pure and lowly Jesus, who 
paid their adulation at the shrine of her “ classic 
The priestess of the temple of worldly 
pleasure gathers around her dying bed the tributes 
of kings and princes, of wealth and fashion, to her 
shrine, but all that jeweled radiance cannot reflect 
the glow of life upon that pale cheek, or kindle in 
that waning eye one beam of hope or joy.- One 
glance of regret, one low sad wail of sorrow—and 
she expires amid the empty souvenirs of her 
“glory.” That death scene was such a tragedy 
as not Rachel herself could have personated upon 
the stage. How humiliating this end of genius 
and fame. She whom thousands have looked upon 
with applause, admiration, and envy, has no joy 
higher than the possession of a few gewgaws, and 
no hope in the future to compensate for the loss of 
human praise. But is not such the fitting end of 
all who are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God? Who would choose such a portion, or wor- 
ship at sucha shrine? What Christian can here- 
after be lured by the glitter of the stage-lights and 
the tinsel of its scenery, when he remembers the 
sad Queen of Tragedy dying without one solace 
from all the past, without one uttered hope for all 
the future ? 

The same steamer that brought the tid- 
ings of Rachel’s death, brought intelligence of 
the death of one whose energy, bravery, and 
successes upon the field of the Sepoy mutiny had 





|; meeting, but he was only 


ence, 





won for him the applause of all England, the 
honors of Parliament, the rewards of the crown. 
No name sounded so loudly in the trump of fame 
as that of Col. Henry Havelock. A baronetcy, a 
Major-Generalship, whatever of civic and military 
reward the British Government could confer upon 
a favorite son, was already his by official act, and 
by public acclaim. Yet before the tidings of these 
honors had reached him, Havelock slept beneath 
the sod of India. 

But he did not live forfame. The quiet routine 
of duty filled all the aspirations of his soul; and 
his faith in God had given him a higher heroism 
than that of the battle-field, as it conducted also to 
anoblerreward. His character is clearly revealed 
in the following authentic anecdote touching the 
shipwreck of the Erin : 

“On board that ship, a passenger in citizen's dress, 
was Colonel, now General Havelock. When the ves- 
sel struck, between twelve and one o'clock in the 
morning, a half gale of wind blowing at the time, Col- 
onel Havelock sprung upon the deck, and seeing some 
confusion, said, in that sharp military tone that always 
arrests attention, ‘Men, be steady and all may be saved, 
but if we have confusion all be lost. Obey your 
orders, and think of nothing e.’ They did so, and 
behaved in the most excellent manner. “Next day all 
the lives on board were saved, together with the spe- 
cie and the mails. On the shore immediately after- 
wards, Co). Havelock mustered the men, and said, 
‘Now, my men, let us return thanks to Almighty God 
for the great merey He has just vouchsafed fo us.’ 
They all knelt down, he uttered a short prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the Colonel then rose up and walked 
away as coolly as if nothing had happened.” 

This reminds one of the courage and composure 
of Paul in his memorable shipwreck. When such 
& man was called to face the last enemy, he would 
have no vain regrets for a baronetcy and epaulettes 
to be left “so soon,” but with the glory of Christ 
in full anticipation would come off more than con- 
queror through Him that loved us. 

aii 
MANAGEMENT” IN NEW 
HAVEN. 





THE “ TRACT 


One of our New York contemporaries (which we 
abstain from naming because we are unwilling to 
impair its reputation) contains the following state- 
ment: 

“Tracer Society in New Haven.—Last Sabbath 
evening the annual meeting for the Tract cause was 
held in New Haven. Rev. Drs. Bacon and Dutton 
informed their congregations that no collections fi 
this Society would be taken up in their churches 
this year—though their people could give as they 
pleased. The annual meeting was held Rev. 
Dr. Cleveland’s church, where a large audience 
assembled, which was addressed by Dr. C., by 
Prof. Goodrich, and by two of the Séeretaries of the 
Tract Society who were present,and by Mr. O. E. 
Wood, one of the Executive Committee, who st tted 
in his remarks that this Society represented all 
parts of the country, and that of its funds last year, 
the Middle States contributed 470,000: the S yuth- 
ern $27,000; New England #25,0 
ihe F20 000, \ 


r 
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States 1. and 


Western 


taken up, amounting to over S800,” 


States collection was 
We have vo doubt that our contemporary intend 
ed 


writer of the paragraph undertook, ineautiously, to 


to make a correct statement. Probably the 
report from memory what he had heard from some- 
body who was present at the meeting referred to— 
perhaps from one of the Secretaries—perhaps from 
somebody else who wanted to make an impression 
to the 


Tract Society. 


favorable present administration of the 
We have taken pains to inquire of 
New 


that somebody has been sadly imposed upon. 


Haven, and we find 
As 


it is judged in some quarters that the New Haven 


some of our friends in 


mecting, with its antecedents and results, is import- 
ant enough to be gazetted, it may be well to state 
the facts as they are. 

1. As to what is called “the annual meeting, 
held in Rev. Dr. Cleveland’s church,” the state- 
ment above quoted is singularly inaccurate. 
There is in New Haven no “ branch ” of the Tract 
Society, as in Hartford—no board of managers— 
no committee—no district Seerctary—no organiza- 
tion or organ to get up an annual meeting. In 
former years a united meeting for the Tract So- 
ciety has been held in one of the Congregational 
churches by consultation and arrangement with 
the pastors. In 1857, for the first time, the meeting 
was held ina Baptist chureh. The arrangements 
for the late meeting were made between the NSee- 


a ! 
ana 


retaries 


Dr. Cleveland, no other pastor, as we 
informed, 


are being consulted on the subject. One 


consequence ot 


hie 


evening 


this was that the anniversary of 
New Haven City Mission was held the same 
in the First or Center church, by the ar- 
rangement of the Directors of that institution and 
with the consent of the pastors. 

It is said that “a large audience assembled” at 
Large and small 


might 


the Tract meeting. 
large 
Five 


ple at a Sunday-evening meeting in a eity 


terms—what some eall a assembl) 


would seem small to others. hundred 

like 
New Haven, for a great and popular national in- 
all things considered, 


titution, may seem “ laree,” 


tothe person who told the story, but the accounts 
which we have received make it probable that the 
“Jarge audience” was not quite so large as that. 

It is further said that the large andience was ad 
dressed by “Prof. Goodrich,” 
Prof. G. 


one 


as well as by seve- 
the 
of that large audi- 


ral other gentlemen. was present at 


He had, we dare say, the same curiosity 
that some others had to know what the Secretaries 
might say. The Secretaries, we are sure, would 
not have ventured upon asking him to speak; 
though, considering his position in relation to the 
question now pending in the Society, the announce- 
ment of a speech from him as a part of the pro- 
gramme would probably have filled the house. 

It is also said, that the meeting was addressed 
by “ Mr. O. E. Wood, one of the Executive Com- 
mittee,’ as well as by Dr. Cleveland and the 
Secretaries, and Mr. W. is represented as stating 
“that the Society represented all parts of the eoun- 
try, and that of its funds last year, the Middle 
States gave $70,000 ; the Southern States $27,000 ; 
New England $25,000; and the Western States 
$20,000." Mr. Wood is known and esteemed in 
New Haven, and the Secretaries were quite right 
in presuming that his participation in the meeting 
would help their object. Probably his statements 
in regard to the funds were made from calculations 
or memoranda put into his hands for the purpose. 
If not, we are sure they must have been accompa- 
nied by explanatory statements which do not ap- 
pear in the summary report of what he said. 


We turn therefore to the last annual Report of | 


the American Tract Society, p. 27, where the 
“ Receipts and expenditures,” for the year ending 
April 1, 1857, are represented. 
(as well as from the Treasurer’s Report, p. 211) 
that the funds of the Society are from two distinct 
sources,—first donations, including legacies, and 
secondly receipts for publications sold. The dona- 
tions for the last year were $153,985 95. The re- 
ceipts for sales were $266,599 44. The total of 
resources for the year, including a balance of 
$2,310 03 from the preceding year’s account, was 
$422,895 42. Mr. Wood's statement in round 
numbers giving onfy a total of $142,000, was ob- 
viously intended*as a statement not of the funds 
for the year, but only- of the donations. Even 
these round numbers, falling short of the true ag- 
gregate by nearly $14,000, are evidently set down 
in a blundering way by the reporter. Thus the 
Middle States are represented as contributing 
$70,000 ; whereas the aggregate of donations from 
the three states of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, for the year ending in April last, 
was nearly $79,000. The Southern States are re- 
presented as contributing $27,000, whereas the 
aggregate of donations from all the slave- 


holding states (including Delaware and Mary- 
land, which were once known as Middle 
States) is only a little more than $25,000. 


whereas their aggregate of donations is more than 
$23,000. New England is represented as contri- 
buting $25,000, which is only about $500 less 
than the actual aggregate of donations received 
from those States at the treasury in Nassau street. 
Considering the circuitous and hap-hazard way 
in which the statement came to be printed, it is in 
one sense no more inexact than might have been 
expected. 

But in another sense the statement is very de- 
ceptive—particularly in regard to New England. 
It omits the important fact that four of those 
states (all New England, save Connecticut 
and Rhode Island) are the stipulated di- 
ocese of “the American Tract Society at 
Boston,’’ which, ever since’ the 
tion of this Society in New York, has generously 
acted in the subordinate capacity of an auxiliary. 
In those four States of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, this Nassau-street 
corporation expends not a farthing. Secretaries, 
District Secretaries, agents for raising funds, su- 
perintendents, colporteurs, treasurer, clerks, deposi- 
tories, rents, postage,—all expenses from the great- 
est to the least—are paid for out of the treasury at 
Boston. That Boston Society, during the year 
now in question, paid to the treasury here in Nas- 
sau street, for publications manufactured here, 


$31,742 36, and in donations $7,280 71. Beside 


States to the treasury here. 





| lesson. 


New England States, (Conn. and R. I.,) we cannot 
make out. We only ascertain that Connecticut is 
favored with the services of a “ General Agent and 
Superintendent,” and with the labors of three col- 
porteurs whose aggregate time of labor for that year 
five months and Those 
three colporteurs are reported to have sold 1,753 vol- 


was seventeen days. 


umes, and to have givenaway 175. They are also 
reported to have discovered in their travels eight 
| families unprovided with the Bible, and ten that 
Add to 


| this perhaps $150 for the cost of tracts gratuitously 


were destitute of other religious books 


cranted to individuals and auxiliaries in Conneecti- 


cut; and we have the total of what the Society ex- 


pends in that little State from which it received 
last ‘ar, in donations, $12,453 ji3—a 


j larger 
amount than it received from any Staté except New 
as Virginia gave 
—rore than three times as much as South Carolina 
and half as much 


Georgia gave—more than four and a halt 


York—more than twice as much 


gave—more than twicé 


limes as 


much as North Carolina id 


alt 
ove 


gave—nearly four a ! 
times as 
— 
| muchas Maryland gave—more than half as mue 


| " 
the Southern AY 


much as Louisiana and Mississippi 


eave—more than seventy-nine times as 


all States including irylan 
Delaware, and the District of Colum 

Il. As to the antecedents of the 
said, “Rev. Drs. Bacon 


| congregations that no collections for this Society 


meeting, itas 


and Dutton informed thei 


would be taken up in their churches this year— | 


| though their people could give as they pleased.” 
Very kind on the part of those Doctors 
folks 
give as they please without asking leave of some- 
body. 


toward 
their people—as if Connecticut could not 
We have inquired, and find that neither of 
these pastors did what is thus imputed to them. 
The church of which Dr. Dutton is pastor (the 
North) voted, with only one dissenting voice, that 
they desired no agent to speak to them this year in 
behalf of the Tract Society, and consequently no- 
thing at all was said to the congregation on the 
| subject, not even to inform them of the meeting 
In the First 
(of which Dr. Bacon is pastor) there never ha 


“at Dr. Cleveland’s chureh.” chureh 


been a contribution for the Tract Society ; but in- 
stead thereof one of the Seeretaries has been ac- 


customed to take a subscription and collection 


\t 


resent year, that church, on the recommendation 


from house to house. the beginning of the 


of a Committee, adopted a new schedule of 


monthly contributions, assigning the month of Jan- 





uary to Sunday schoois, and appointing a 


Con 


tribution in April for the purchase ‘elizious 


distributed 


to any Tract Soci 


tracts and books to be gratuitously 


but with no special referencs 
Dr. B. 


retaries had appointed, explained to his congrega- 


cave notice the meeting which the Ser 


tion how there happened to be two meetings in one 


evening,and told them that those who desired to re- 


new theirsubseriptions and donations would probab 


ly have the opportunity of doing so in the eo 


4 Ba dea ’ a 1) +} : } 
the ensuing week hie add hat inasmuch as hi 


had formerly commended that institution to their 
econlidenee and co-operation, a id had now changed 
his bound to tell 


he should withhold his own little contribution for 


mind, he was them so; and that 
iwo reasons,—first, because the Society, as a cor- 
for the of 


| books and tracts, having already acquired a cap- 


poration manufacture and cireulation 





ital of nearly half a million, it did not seem de- 
| sirable to him, in existing cireumstances, to do any- 
| thing for the increase of that capital_—and second- 

ly, because the oflicers of the Society find them- 

selves constrajned by their views of expediency 
; and duty, to violate the instructions given by the 
| unanimous voice of the Socicty at its last annual 
meeting. 

In the College-street chureh a 
after thorough consideration, with great unanimity, 
that their January contribution, heretofore given 
to the Tract Society, should be, for this year, ap- 
propriated to another object. 
other churches in New Haven have acted on the 
subject, we are not informed. 

II. As to the result of the meeting it is said, 
“ A collection was taken up, amounting to over 
| $800." Probably the meaning of this is that the 
| Secretaries, in canvassing the city for subserip- 
tions, expected to raise that amount. We should 
| not be surprised to learn that they obtained $1,000, 

oreven more. In due time, we shall know what 
| the result really was. Meanwhile we observe 
that the amount given from New Haven in 1857 
was $1,538; and in 1855 (the only former year 
of which the report is at hand just now) the 
| amount was $2,074. If the result this year should 
happen to equal, or even to approximate that of 
former years, it will afford at least one valuable 
Many are the pastors—and many more the 


<_< —_——_______ 


| hearers—who will rejoice to learn that there is no 
It appears there | 


necessity of their listening to trite and wearisome 
discourses from the pulpit about “the printed 
page,” and the other /oct communes of “ the Tract 
cause.”” We have been told of a congregation in 
which some persons, years ago, offered to double 
their customary contribution if they might be re- 
lieved from the penance of hearing the annual ap- 
peal. It will be a valuable discovery when it shall 
be ascertained and admitted that there is no good 
reason why this great manufacturing and leading 
corporation, with all its presses and journals, 
should have command of the pulpit also. 





Pvans For Cuurcnes.—The admirable “ Book of 
Plans for Churches and Parsonages,” published 
under the auspices of the Central Committee of the 
Albany Convention, is now for sale by Mr. Joseph 
H. Ladd, at this office. These plans have been 
adopted by many churches, to their great satisfac- 
tion. The cost of the book is only ten dollars, but 
its suggestions will save a church hundreds of dol- 





lars in the cost of a new building. 


The Western States are set down at $20,000; 


present rulers with a view to restore 4} 


forma- | 





all this, other donations and legacies, amounting | 
to $3,802 71, found their way directly from those | 
How much this New | 
York American Tract Society expends in the other | 
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BRITISH PROSPECTS IN INDIA 


Tuoven the brilliant successes of t}, 
troops at Delhi and Lucknow have rec agg 
porary check in the losses of Gener: 
in his rencontre with the Gwalior Continge - . 
is no longer a doubt in India or in Englana 
effectual suppression of the Sepoy meth “s 
the speedy restoration of peace. The hee, , 
by the New Englander referred io in anothe. 
umn, accords with the most enlightened es 
sentiment in England, and is sustained }, 
most authentic information from India, , 
—except possibly in the province of Ou 
most recently acquired and the most poo 
erned of the British possessions in India—; 
not and there has not been any concerte; 
of the native population of India agai; . 


Clved at 
LAr 


al Wij, 
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tive dynasties—but only a mutiny jy ; 
against its leaders, at the instigation 
rupt and ambitious men, who have ysoe. , 
prejudice as an auxiliary to their self ‘ 
There is no evidence that the people of Ipa 
whole are leavened with disaffectioy 
present order of things. There is, thereto, 
thing as the reconquest of India to } 





British arms, but only the suppre 
tary to be 
of the natives to their conquerors, by 


ane 
revolt, followed by the 
lightened and conciliatory policy on the 
government. The suppression of 
mere question of time ; it is cer 
speedy and effectual- 
Mohammedan insolen 

meking the militar: 
all India. 

The assimilation 
institutions of their conque 
great Wisdom and labor. 
that this 
manence of the British empire ip 
ple of 
sorbed. 
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some kind 


fect that the 
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was entire 
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to publishers, but as a word of adhe 
] have re 


creat wrong he has done m: 
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doctrine. 
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small favor; 


monstrated with M 


does not 
the 1 


say dishonest, libert 


suihiciently aware rt 


will not \ 
my pre 
of the book 
part of it I have read, it will do much to } 


no reason to regret 


the probable eifect 


the settlement of the question adversely 


But I have enough 
take feare of my own heresies, without 
made responsible for the heresies of others 


,whoa 


utter strangers. At any rate, ] should prefer, 11 


ar 
to be before I voluniecer. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN TURKEY. 


Some time we had a discussion with | 


New Yor! 


freedom in Turkey 


ago 
Observer as to the reality of religious 
That journal then alleged 


{ 


that the famous decree of the Sultan giving free 


dom to all to change their faith, was a nonentity 
We are glad, therefore, to find that 
is at last convinced to the contrary. 
caption “ The Hatti-Humayoon a Reality,” it pub 
lishes the following : 
“The Constantinople correspondent of th: London 
Christian Times says, and we think very truly, that 
‘it seems to be a most difficult matter for 
a to understand Turkey ; and that persons who 
save spent years in the country do not yet understand 
the true state of things. No wonder that the people 
at home do not know what to believe, when those re- 
siding upon the ground give such contradictory testi- 
mony. I was greatly surprised lately on r ading in 
your paper a quotation from the Times, purporting to 
from a letter of the Rev. Mr. Porter of Damascus, 
in which the ground is taken that the Hatti-Humayoon 
is all a humbug, and that there is no liberty for 
Mussulmans to change their religion. I am sure that 
Mr. Porter would state nothing but what is true, 
and therefore the facts he relates, respecting an indi- 
vidual whose father was a renegade Christian, and 
who, for returning to the religion of his fathers, was 
imprisoned, ete., must be received as perfectly correct ; 
but it is equally plain to me that they do not establish 
the inference derived from them. For, in the first 
place, the very statements of Mr. Porter show that a 
great change has somehow taken place in Turkey. 
wenty years ago, that man would have lost his head, 
sooner than Mr. Porter could have written his letter ; 
but the worst we yet know of him, is that he has been 
beaten and imprisoned. In the second place, has the 
case been referred to the Porte, and has the Porte 
sanctioned these proceedings? By no means. You 
may be sure that if the facts are as related, the Sul- 
tan’s Government would immediately order the man 
to be set free. Doubtless it will be some time before 
the fanatical Turks, in all the provinces, learn the full 
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Samily Reading. 


THE IMPENITENT. 


I pare not say, forgive me, Lord, 
Because I feel and understand 
My sorrow is not that which thou 

Requirest at the sinner’s hand. 


When I have agonized in tears 
Still my desire has rather been 
Deliverance-from the punishment 
Than full deliverance from the sin. 


I weep, because I cannot weep 
Over these cherished sins of mine ; 
And pray, because I cannot pray, 
Not my rebellious will, but thine! 
Puase Cary. 
New York, Feb. Ist. 


SOME SPECULATIONS ON DRESS. 





Wuenever a “revulsion” wakes us up to cco- 
nomical considerations, the besetting sin of the 
MoeFlimseys, which was “ nothing to wear,” is in- 
variably the first point of attack with all who 
undertake to discourse on our national extrava- 
gance. ‘Thisis partly duo tothe circumstance that 
Europe's “ little bill” for costly clothing fabrics is 
so promptly handed in every Saturday from the 
Custom-House. Add to this, that our eyes are 
dazzled half the time between sun-rise and gas- 
extinction by the purple and fine linen of our 
dames and damsels, and the sheen of their silken 
apparel ; that the artful dodger promenades Bro id- 
way in constant terror of collision with peripatetic 
circumferences of hoops, and even the spare philo- 
sopher must fain betake himself to the cobble- 
stones to escape the flauntings of crinoline. That 
which is caten is veritably “ consumed ;” when it 
is swallowed, it is interred; and the teeth close 
over it like tombstones. But when dry goods are 
“consumed” they have just begun to errs! 
practical purposes. 

It cannot be denied that our extravagance in thi 
direction has grown to & magnitude which cats 
a ha 


Whether, with regard to any large proportion ol 


for serious consideration. real question is, 
our national outlay for clothing fabrics, it may be 
affirmed that we have spent our “ money for tha! 
which is not bread, and our labor for that which 
satisfieth 


dered, have we received an equivalent amoun 


not ?”’ In exchange for serviees ren- 


resources in the 


of wealth or 
fabrics? By 
which is Snirinsically ea 


rational desire, cither of the 


sh ups ol 


wealth we understand 


pable of grat 


physica’, esthe 


intellectual nature ; by resources, all | 


are valuable merely from their power of 
ing these objects of desire. 


The elothing which is necessary for phys 


comfort is a rational and et of d 


universal ob} 
This grade of clothing may be regarded as partak- 
iug of the nature of both wealth and resources, 


gince it is not only intrinsically desirable, but 
necessary to the efliciency of tho producer. No 


one buys more clothing for comfort than he needs 


for comfort, consequently we are not liable to ihe 
’ ] \ ] 


eharge of extravagance on this seore. 


class, however, we ineludk fabrie t} 
mental character of which forms, in the sliz! 
degree, an element of its value; only the sha) 
material, uncolored and unadorned, wher 

for physical comfort. 


no 


But if the gratification of ta: © A& rational 
object of desire, there i8 another class of clothinz 
fabrics which is to be regarded as wealth. If the 
gratification of taste in dress be desirable in the 
slightest degree, a higher degree is still more do- 
sirable; if the process of printing adds anything 
to the intrinsic value of cotton cloth, the value of 


any fabric, beyond the cost of the shaped material, | ; : 
| cumstanee, that about six or seven weeks previous 


is measured, to a certain extent, by its power of 
pleasing the eye. articles of 
when purchased to please the eye of the possessor 
In the hands of a 


wears 


Ornamental dress 


are to be regarded as 


rats ae 
wealth. 


person devoid of taste, who thein marely 
with a view of concilisting, indirectly, the favor 
of others, these are properly denominatel re- 
sources; but the purpose of the buyer is 


a double one, and the; 
acter 
bute to the 


jtusition hasan 


Appropriate surroundings of dre 


person 1] attracts 


wal, and are therefore desira 


who receive little or no 2 


S OSs f such surroundings 
session Of such strroundings. 


the po: 


charms of intellect are ‘requently foun 


terbelance of personelle. 
the 


multaneous gratifiea 


the esthetic and intellectual na 
ion in the 
No 


In masculine apparel, however, 


ame 


tractiivenes loubled. man ear 


dress | idly. 


desirable quailty is rather the absenee of! 


thing caleulated to offend taste than its po 


@raiifieation to any greatextent. Such adorns 
only wre admissible as mey harmonize wit! 
central idea of manly physique, which is str: 
But the central idea of womanly physique 

ty. In proportion to th development 
idees is the mutual attraciiveness of the sexes 
creased. Anything which aids in this 

ment is, therefore, a rational object of desir 
natural limit of cost in masculine appare!: s miich 
lower than in that of the other se 


x, sinee, he de- 


velopment of the idea of beauty in persenelle re- 


quires a great varicty of fairics and brilltaney of 
colorings. Still there is an absolute limit to the 
demands of the esthetic 
ries, which falls far short of the expenditures of 


tht fashionable classes in this direction. 


nature for clothing fab- 
Taste 
is fully gratfied by the perfection of certain effects 
of drapery and contrasts of coloring; it is 
ble that these results should be produced at the 
smallest cost, since the mere cost of production 
of any article does not render it pleasing to the 
eye. An absolute limit having beon indicated to 
the requisitions of the physical and the esthetic 
nature, it is evident that any expenditures for 
clothing fabrics beyond this limit are unprofitable 
and extravagant, unless these tend to the grati- 
fication of some rational desire not heretofore 
considered. 

But we find that not only do intrinsically desi- 
rable clothing fabrics accumulate in the hands of 
individuals beyond the requisitions of taste or com- 
fort, but that, further, large sums aro expended 
for articles of dress whose chief value consists in 
the known cost of production. As an instance of 
the latter class, we recall the inquiry of a lady 
of refined taste, but limited of experience in the 
mysteries of dry goods, addressed to her next 
neighbor at a Fifth avenue-gathering— 

“* Who, pray, is that extremely slovenly dressed 
lady, just crossing the room?” 

“Slovenly!” returns the interrogated, with a 
“ shocked” expression of countenance, ‘‘ why, that 
ead Mrs. ——; she has on an exquisite dress of real 
point lace, which never cost less than $2,500!” 

The value of this dress to the owner consisted 
entirely in its cost ; an item, moreover, With which 
only experienced shoppers or professional dry- 
goods dealers eould be even approximately ao- 
quainted. There is a large consumption of hand- 
made fabrios for drapery, the effect of which is 
equally attained by the cheap produots of machin- 
ery. 


desira- 


(Remaimder neat week.) 





Free Wu1.—Dr. Johnson made short work 
‘with the tough question of Free Will. “ Sir,” said 
he to Boswell, “we know our will is free, and 
there’s an end on't.” 
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A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


A Curist1an soldier, whose name is worthy to 
rank with that of Capt. Hedley Viears of the 
» Crimea, died recently in India—on the field, if not 
in the hour of battle. No man has won more dis- 
tinction in the present war in India than Gen. 
Havelock, and it is believed that there is hardly 
any officer in the English service whose death at this 
time would have caused more general sorrow than 
his. His name is endeared tothe Christians of Eng- 
land and of this country for his noble, daring, and 
humane efforts to save the garrisons of Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. In the midst of his triumphs and 
dearly-purchased honors he has been called to win 
a greater victory than man can ever win, ex- 
cept in the triumph of faith over death. 

General Havelock was born April 5, 1795. He 
had served in India since 1823, when he Was but 
twenty-eight years of age. He married, in 1827, 
Hannah Shepherd, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Marshman of Serampore, (the learned 
and accomplished biblical scholar,) by whom he 
has left afamily of three surviving daughters and 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Henry Marshman 
Havelock, was born in 1830. He is a captain in 
the British army, and has been lately serving in 
India as Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Genoral, under 
his father, whose name he bears. Lady Have- 
lock and her daughters are now residing at Bonn, 
on the Rhine. - 

Gen. Havelock, at the outset of his career, studied 
awhile fer the bar, but at the time of Waterloo, 
yielding to the military propensities of his family, 
endeavored to obtain a commission, and was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant in the Kitle Brigade. 
He served for eight years in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and then embarked for India. Next 
year the first Burmese war broke out, and Have- 
lock was appointed Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 





| General, and was present at the actions of Napa- 
| dee, Patanagoh, and Paghan. In 1827 he pub- 
lished the “ History of the Ava Campaigns.’ 
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jutant-General of! 


llis subsequent career has been so recently the 
subject of public admiration, that we need do no 


more than recapitulate the leading incidents. 


With the greater portion of the 6ith and 78th reg- 
iments he first attacked the mutineors at Futty- 
the 12th 15th, at 
Asung, and at Pandoo Nuddee; on the 16th, at 


pore, on of July, and on the 


Cawnpore, he had a horse shot under him, and 


the enemy lost 23 guns. Advancing from Cawn- 


pore on the 29th, he eapiured Oonao, Busserut 


Gunge, and 19 guns. This position ho was obliged 
io give up, but retook it on the 5th of August, in- 
On the 12th of August | 
he again defeated the mutineers, and on the 16th 
Bithoor. Eventually receiving 
25th of 


he'd his ground there until the 


tered Lucknow on the September, and 
garrison was finally 
on the 17th Novem- 
ber. 


He died, like Lord Raglan, of dysentery, brought 
The English papers mention, as a singular cir- 
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“not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” even 


; nets. [rom an early period of his disti: 
| career, he avowed himself on the Lord’s side. 
was 
| when it was branded as Methodism, for it was his 
| constant aim so to conduct himself as to put to si- 
lence the ignorance of foolish men. “ Havelock’s 


| saints’ were as proverbial for their courage and 


| good cormduct as Cromwell's lronsides. He was a 
| commander who lived in the hearts of his soldiers, 
| and for whom and with whom they wero propared 
} to dare every danger and encounter every toil. 


SHINING 


&606-— 


UP ABOVE. 


t 
| In the graveyard of a little village that nestles 
| among the hills of New Hampshire, a gray, moss- 
covered stone bears the inscription : 
| * Acnes K— 
| Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shail sce 
God.” 

Agnes K—, “ Aunt Agnes” as I always called 
her, was one of those favored mortals who seem 
always to carry about with them a kind of porta- 
ble sunshine. As of old the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings when thick darkness 
was everywhere else; so in the darkest day there 
was sunshine, Aecart-sunshine, in Aunt Agnes's 
| house—to the most threatening cloud she could 
see the “ silver lining.” 

I said I called her Aunt Agnes; but no mother 
could have watched over my young life with a 
love more unwearied or unselfish than did she. 

I never knew my own mother—sho died when I 
was too young to feel her loss; but thoro was a 
warm heart and a pleasant home réady to reecive 
the little orphan, and I was motherloss but in 
name. 

Dear Aunt Agnes! It is many a year since she 
went home to God; but her face is as elearly be- 
fore me as if I had seen it but yesterday ;—the kind, 
sunshiny face that was always so cheerful, so 
hopeful, so full of that peace “ which passeth all 
understanding ;"—I sometimes wonder if the one 
she wears among the angels can be pleasanter to 
look upon. 

How well I remember one rainy day in the early 
summer. The tall elms that shaded our old brown 
farm-house were tossing their arms about wildly, 
find the wind went sweeping over the field, bend- 
ing the long grass before it, or moaning round the 
corners of the house as though in search of somo- 
thing lost ; while the rain fell thick and fast, hid- 
ing the distant hills, that yesterday had looked so 
green and smiling. 








I was standing by the window, sighing for 


the bright June sunshine, my face reflecting back 
no doubt the cheerlessness out of doors, when & 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and I turned to 
find Aunt Agnes’s pleasant eyes looking into mine. 
“*Tis shining up above, dear,” she said. 

Shining up above ;—it was true, and yet I had not 
thought of it. Our eyes could not see it; but only 
a little way above us—just the other side those 
dark clouds, heaven’s own sunshine was as warm, 
and bright, and gladsome as ever. 

It was a dark, wild night in mid-winter. Great 
snow-drifts had been piled up during the day, and 
now that the darkness had come on, we could 
hear, though we could not see, the storm still rag- 
ing. 

Doubly dreary it was to us that night, for a 
shadow had fallen on our home, and from the cir- 
cle gathered round the fire, one was missing. 

All through the pleasant summer and the golden 
autumn, Aunt Agnes’s only son—her first-born, 
and her darling—had been slowly but surely fading 
away, and when the merry Christmas-time came. 
they had opened a grave through the white snow 
and the frosty earth and buried him—buried him 
in one of those cheerless graveyards that disgrace 
New England, where the grass grows rank and 
tangled above the sleepers, and the dismal poplar 
trees stand like sentinels. Tomight our hearts 
were with him in his grave; so when little Alice, 
the household pet, laid her curly head in her 
mother’s lap, she was but giving utterance to our 
with a sob, 
“Oh mother, hear how the wind blows, and only 
think of Willie all alone in the graveyard!” 


own thoughts, as she exelaimed, 


For a moment the mother’s heart was wrung, 
and she thought only of the child, Aer child, alone 
in the darkness and tempest—the next, she caught 
a ghmpse of the seu of glass, the streets of gold, 
the gates of pesxri—of that city wheie there is no 
night, and of Him who is the light thereof—of 
Him in whom her dead boy trusted; and drawing 
the sobbing child closer to her, she whispered, 
i Ivy. 


“ Alhe, dear, “tes shining up above. 





Selections. 


SERANGER'S LAST WORDS. 
{Tun following is an ition of the 
Jast Poem of Béranger, written shortly before his 
dcath in Paris. ] 
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‘Toso much love vouchsafe a toat 


In impious triumph when ten kings had driven 
‘Their chariots o’er thy prostrate form, | mad 
Lint from their 

laid - 
My balm upon them; but, by grace of Heaven, 
A fruitfulness from out thy ruin grew : 
Time as it goes, shall still do good to thee; 
Thy thoughts aro sown thro’ earth; Equalits 
Shall reap the harvest inthe end: Adicu. 


searfs to dress thy 


Here, crouched within my tomb, half ree! 
cive thy aid io those who had my love. 
the boon, O France, to that poor 


Inc; 


owest 


Which never plundered any tield of thine. 
Making this prayer to al! thy ehildren truce, 
Liven while the call of Heaven comes down to 
me. 
I have kept up awhile my tomb-stone; see, 
My -arm grows weary, and it sinks: Adieu. 
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THE PATTERN SHOWED IN THE 
MOUNT. 


Look that thou make them after their pattern, which 
thee in the mount.” 
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EC Teé ti thee 
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heaving, black, 
beneath, onward 
fables 
So, when m« 
the past, hope 
rits hell, in the future, both the past 
and the future looking unveiled into the eyo, and 
reuching heart with cleetric power. 
‘Then open visions of atruer life. Then shine 
of the sky which spreads over us ideas of a divine 
worship. The old temples, and shrines, and gods 
of our idolatry float down the infernal] stream ; the 
patiern of a holier sanctuary comes down from 
heaven, and rests on the mountain. 
sounds with the vision. 

thyrell after this model. 
these ideals realities, and fulfill their grandest 

prophecies. It is not for thee to dwell on the 

mountain ainidst the transcendent glory ; for thee 

it isappointed that thou walk on the lower grounds, 

amidst the struggles and turmoils of men; yet see 

to it that thou never forget the heavenly vision ; 

he never disobedient to it, see that thou frame thy 

being like thy vision and thy prayer. 

Youth is often, J fear oftenest, the period of most 
fervid enthusiasms. Let the tale be told of cruelt 
and oppression, the young spirit burns with gener- 
ous indignation and spontaneous sympathy. Let 
the prophecy be announced of a brighter epoch, of 
freedom and of peace, descending in a new bap- 
ti:m on the crushed heart of humanily, the spirit, 
if unperveried by falsehoods of education and 
secicty, leaps forth wiih jubilant echo to greet the*® 
glad future. Selfish pursuits have not yot clouded 
its vision. Cold words and colder deeds, the bit- 
ier sneer and the boast of pride, and the hatred or 
neglect of the world, have not yet frozen into the 
flowing life. Noble attempts have not yet been 
baffled by the oppositions of men ; associates if may 
be; nay,bosom friends. These come later; and too 
often the fervent youth passes into the icy man; the 
flowering enthusiasm withers and becomes sere, 
lifeless, a forgotten thing among the rank weeds 
which ignorance and selfishness cherish in the 
faded and fruitless Eden. Happy the young man 
whoeseapes his doom; whose youth flows uncheck- 
ed, with full stream, into the pure and serene cur- 
rents of a wise and humane manhood; whose en- 
thusiam is only gentler, not less earnest,—only 
decper, not less strong,—only wiser, not less fervid, 
through the influences of advancing years, and 
even through the disappointments and contradic- 
tions Which assail it, as well as the successes and 
the sympathies which sometimes greet it. Soul 
rejoicing now in the youth of thy hopes, On! Be 
undismayed. This mountain of the Lord is not 
thy place; thou must down into the cloudy and 
rough waysofmen. But the vision thou hast seen 
in this divine solitude,carry that in thy soul forever. 
The spirit that hath breathed and brooded over 
thy soul, let it quicken and shape thee as it will. 
The idea which has shined into thee of a redeem- 
ed and glorified humanity, let it grow in thee to 
manly freedom and celestial glory. Temple of 
God thou art; let him fill thee with His own holi- 
ness. 

I know well that life spent in the lowliness of 
our common business and relations seems a little 
thing, and that common, every-day duties look 
mean. Especially, one would say, this is a great 
degradation, from the mountain to the valley ; from 
the splendors of the Lord to the obscurities of man ; 
from the vision of celestial ideas to the doing of 
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petty deeds ; from worship before the mysterious 
pattern sanctuary to the raising up, piece by piece, 
of the small tent-work set for the daily task. A 
day of this lifetime of ours! How poor! To 
awake with the morning sun, to clothe and feed 
one’s self, to go out and work, or buy and sell, 
through the many hours, to return at evening, and 
soon sleep again till morning,—this the history of a 
day, the history of life. Resemblance slight 
enough to the building and consecration of a Tem- 
ple to the Infinite Father. Such the first view. 
But it is all superficial and seanty. A day is larger 
and deeper than this. And the life, made up of 
watchful days and nights of rest, reaches out into 
higher relations, and its least of things do really 
become infinite through the spirit in which they 
are wrought. Thero is the wonderful analogy be- 
fore us always. The day with God ;—how passes 
that? He is for ever doing things, how minute to 
the sense, how small and insignificant. He does 
not sit enthroned in some magnificent palace, roll- 
ing out vast systems of suns and their earths, all! 
complete and infinite. Suns and worlds from Him, 
indeef, but not the less does He spend Himself on 
the ininutest thing upon their surface ; the particle 
of air, the ray of light, the petal and scent and hue 
of the flower, the atom which floats in the air or 
lies on the cold earth. He does not decline to 
open the snow-drop, because He has worlds wait- 
ing on His word; Ne lets not the mist-wreath pass 
untinted, because He has suns to lead on their 
bright tracks ; norstays He the soft evening breeze, 
because He has planets to send out on their ever- 
lasting cireuits.— Sermons of Rev. T. Stone. 





EPITHALAMIUM, 


Lo! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Like Phabe, from her chambers of the east, 
Arising forth to run her mighty race; 
Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best, 
So well it her beseems, that ye would ween 
Some angel she had been. 


Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did you see 
So fair a creature in your town before? 

So sweet, so lovely, and soiild as she 
Adorned with beauty’s grace ay 

Her goodly eyes hike sapphires 
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i viriue’s store, 
shiuiney bright, 
Her forehead ivory wirite. 


Dut if ye saw that which no evo 
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Garnished with heavenly 
Much more then would 
And stand astonisl ed like to those 
Medusa’s mazeful head. 
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CRITICISMS ON THE PORTS, 
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Ir is not to be questioned that there i right 


—a sound taste 
‘opinions which we may 
their truth, 


nee, anda 


judgement and wrong judgment ind 


a sickly ti There a 
hold with a most entire 
un and 
judicial assurance that the contradi 
ers. There isa poetry, for mstance, of which 
aman may both know and feel not only that it 
himself, but that it 
cannot fail to produce a like effect on every woll 
constituted and well-educated mind. When an 
English critic, Rymer, some hundred and fifty 
years ago, disloyal in his folly, pronounced the 
tragical part of OthelNo to be piainty none other 
than a bloody faree, wiihout sait or savor,—when 
Voltaire scotied at the tragedy of Hamlet as a gross 
aud barbarous piece, which would not be tolerated 
by the vilest rabble of France or italy, likening it 
(I give you his own words) to the fruit of the im- 
agination of a drunken savaee—when Steovens, 
an editor of Shakspeare, said that an act of Parlia- 
ment would not be strong enough to compel the 
perusal of the sonnets and other minor poems of 
the berd— when Dr. Johnson remarked that Par- 
adise Lost might be read as a duty, but could not 
be as a pleasure, and pronounced a sweeping con- 
demuation on Milton’s incomparable Lyeidas,— 
when, in our own day, a Scoteh critic, Lord Jef- 
frey, declared of Wordsworth’s majestic poom, the 
Excursion, that “it would never do”—in each of 
these opinions 1 know, as anybody may, with a 
confidence not short of demonstration, I know that 
there was gross and grievous falschood.—Henry 
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CHAUCER’S PASTOR. 
Wipr was his eure ; the houses far asunder, 
Yet never failed he for rain or thunder, 
Whenever sickness er mischance inight eall, 
The most remote to visit, great or small; 
And staff in hand, on foot, the storm to brave, 
This noble ensample to his flock he gave. 
Tho’ holy in himself and virtuous, 
He still to sinful men was mild and piteous ; 
Not of reproach imperious or malign ; 
But in his teaching soothing and benign. 
To draw then on to heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, was his daily care. 

—“‘Canterbury Tales.” 





THE DISCIPLINE OF SORROW. 


THERE is but one escape, one chink through 
which we may see light, cne rock on which our 
feet may find standing plece, even in the abyss; 
and that is the belief, intuitive, inspired, due 
neither to reasoning nor to study, that the billows 
are God’s billows; and that though we go down 
to hell, He is there also; the belief that not we, 
but He, is educating us; that these seemingly fan- 
tastic and incoherent miseries, storm following 
earthquake, and earthquake fire, as if the caprice 
of all the demons were let loose against us, have 
in His mind a spiritual coherence, an organic 
unity and purpose (though we see it not;) that 
sorrows do not come singly, only because He is 
making short work with our spirits ; and because 
the more effect He sees produced by one blow, the 
more swiftly He follows it up by another; till, in 
one great and varied crisis, seemingly long to us, 





but short enough compared with immortality, our 
Spirits may be 
“ Heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing toars, 
And battered with the strokes of doom, 
To shape and use.” . 
—Gharles Kingsley. 


BERANGER. 





Tue life of a poet, the life of a Frenchman—the 
history of a man of popularity so universal, that 
we know no parallel to it among ourselves—a man 
born in the ancient regime, living through “the 
Terror,” the Consulate, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion, and all the hurricanes of State thereafter— 
who has seen three times over the throne of the 
Bourbons vacated, and two Napoleons eonquer the 
imperial crown. What times tolive in! What 
an age for a poet ! 

eo oo * * o * * * . 


Yet he is perhaps the most remarkable modern 
instance of a celebrity so great, so just, and so un- 
questionable, which rests only upon those compo- 
sitions commonly accounted the lightest and least 
important of all the efforts of poetry. His fame is 
like the fairy palace of an Arabian dream. It rests 
upon a multitude of little gleaming columns, pol- 
ished and perfect every one, twinkling in innumer- 
able vistas, as tiny as the elves, and as multitu- 
dinous. In ourlanguage we find no parallel either 
to his work or his suecess. Moore is the songster 
of drawing-rooms and society, and, even then, 
takes half his value from the old music native to 
his country, which his smooth verses brought into 
fashion. Burns has such matters as the “ Satur- 
day Night” and “Tam o’ Shanter” to add to his 
claims as a lyricist; but Beranger sings always, 
sings perpetually, throws himself by nature and 
choice into those refrains which everybody sings 
aiter him ; limits himself with a natural instinct; 
is never too long, never too ponderous for the pop- 
ular voice and fancy ; and, indeed, makes few ver- 
ses which do not sing themselves, whether their 
reader wills or no. 

* * * * * + * . ° 

That there is scope and audience for them is 
apparentenough when one remembers how even 
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And, with a lighter heart, ho went his way, 
‘Lrusting, at God’s own time, some golden ray 
Would gleam on him, and touch his dark to-day. 
—Household Words. 
in slice 
° THE ARAB'S GIFT. 

A poor Arab was traveling inthe desert when 
he met with a spring of clear, swect, sparkling 
water. Accustomed as he wasto the brackish 
wells, to his simple mind it appeared that such 
water as this was worthy of a monarch ; and {fill- 
ing his lecthern bottle from the spring, he deter- 
mined to go and present it to the calif himself. 

The poor man traveled a considerable distance 
before he reached the presence of his sovereign, 
and jaid his humble offering at his fost. The 
calif did not despise the little gift brought to him 
with so much trouble. He ordered some of the 
water to bo poured into a cup, drank it, and 
thanking the Arab with a smile, ordered him to be 
presented with a reward. 

The courtiers around pressed forward, eager to 
taste of the wonderful water, but to the surprise 
of all, the calif forbade them to touch even a 
single drop. 

«After the poor Arab had quitted the royal 
presence with a light and joyful heart, the calif 
turned to his courtiers, and thus explained the 
motives of his conduct: 

** During the travels of the Arab,” said he, “the 
water in his leathern botile had become impure 
and distasteful. But it was an offering of love, 
and as such I have received it with pleasure. But 
I weil knew that had I suffered another to partake 
of it, he would not have concealed his disgust; 
and therefore I forbade you to toueh the draught, 
lest the heart of the poor man should have beon 
wounded.” 

Allthat sinners ean present to their King, is 
like the water brought by the Arab, though, like 
him, we may fancy it worthy the acceptance of 
our Lord. But He will not reject—He will not de- 
spise the little offering of love and faith; for He 
hath promised that even a cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple shall in no wise lose its 
reward. 





Derective Revicion.—A religion that never suf- 
fices to govern a man, Will never suffice to save 
him ; that which does not sufficiently distinguish 
one from a wicked world, will never distinguish 
him from a perishing world.—Howe. 
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